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It is when we cannot understand God’s provi- 
dential dealings with us, that we have the best occa- 
sion to trust him heartily. It is when it seems as if 
his ways to usward cannot be those of loving tender- 
‘ness in our behalf, that we may be surest through 
faith of the loving tenderness which is the very cause 
of those ways being what they are, since God is what 
he is. If we could see our way clearly as we walk, we 
should not have the privilege of walking by faith. 


A signature to a letter ought to be a help to the 
knowledge of the writer’s name ; but very often it is 
not. Many a man who writes intelligibly at all other 
times, writes his own name as if he were striving to 
conceal his identity ; and the average man who looks 
at the signature will say that the writer has so far 
sueceeded in his endeavor. Unless:a man is really 
ashamed ‘of his name, he ought to write it so that it 
can be read. If he does write it so that it cannot be 
read, his friends have reason to be ashamed of him, 
even though he is not ashamed of himself. 


No man fully finishes the work which he has begun. 
He may do all that he hoped to do when he began ; 
but as he has worked on in the line of his original 
planning he has seen more to do in that line than he 





dreamed of at the start; and so it will continue to be 
—the more he does, the more he finds to do. This 
fact ought not to discourage us from trying to do our 
work thoroughly, nor dishearten us in our inability 
to secure completeness. We can do more than we 
have yet done, in any line of well-doing. But at the 
best we must finally leave our work imperfect and 
incomplete. It will be for every one of us to say with 
the Apostle, “I have finished the course.” But it 
will not be for any one of us to say, of his work, with 
Him whom the Apostle trusted: “ It is finished.” 


Self-forgetfulness is a gain, where self-absorption is 
a loss. The poets tell us of the beautiful youth Nar- 
cissus, who gazed in admiration at his own image 
reflected in a fountain, until he faded away into the 
stream-haunting flower which bears his name. The 
legend has a warning for those of us who go through 
life with eyes fixed upon ourselves. For self-absorp- 
tion is as bad for the substantial people of to-day as 
it was for the old-time fable-folk, making us also to 
dwindle instead of to grow, and resulting infallibly 
in our mental and spiritual emaciation. There are 
many of our fellow-mortals whose image, bodied forth 
to us intangibly but clearly, as if reflected in a stream, 
is worthy of our admiration ; and the effort to possess 
for ourselves their noble and attractive qualities is a 
profitable exercise. And infinitely above all others 
is One whose perfections we may continually ponder 
and delight in, and prove them to be an exhaustless, 
an ever-increasing, source of blessing and of life. 


There are two gides to Christian liberty, the liberty 
to do, and the liberty not to do; the liberty to use, 
and the liberty to let alone. Yet, singularly enough, 
many a man seems to think that the only way in 
which he can truly show his Christian liberty is by 
self-indulgence within the limits of that liberty, rather 
than by self-denial within those limits. The apostle 
Paul stood firmly for Christian liberty in matters of 
meats and drinks and observances of times and sea- 
sons, and he insisted that no disciple of Christ had a 
right to judge his brother in any one of these things. 
But having pressed vigorously the rights of a Chris- 
tian so far, he emphasized with like force the propriety 
of a Christian’s denying himself in the sphere of his 
liberty, whenever it seemed wise for him to do so. 
“All things are lawful,” he said; but all things are 
not expedient. All things are lawful, but all things 
edify not. Let no man [in these lawful things] seek 
his own, but each his neighbor’s good.” And he added: 
“ Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all [not merely to your enjoyment, but] to the 
glory of God. Give no occasion of stumbling, either 
to Jews, or to Greeks [to the outside world], or to the 
church of God: even as I also please [or seek to 
please] all men in all things, not seeking mine own 
profit, but the profit of the many, that they may be 
saved.” In other words, when Paul found that his 
eating, or his drinking, or his doing, in the sphere of 
allowable action, was liable to be a means of stum- 
bling to his weaker brethren in the church, or to 
persons of the outside world whom he would fain win 
to Christ, then he was ready to exercise his Christian 
liberty of letting alone those things which were law- 
ful, but which, under the circumstances, were not 


expedient. Paul’s doctrine is sound, and Paul’s ex- 





ample is a safe one, now as at all times for eighteen 
centuries past ; and he who has the spirit of Christ is 
pretty sure to be like-minded with Paul so far. His 
chief desire will be to know, as a practical question, 
in what way—of indulgence or of abstinence—he can 
so exercise his Christian liberty as best to avoid giv- 
ing offense to those, in the church or in the world, 
who may be influenced by his words and ways as a 
messenger of Christ. 





TOUCH AND TOUCHINESS. 


As personal mental qualities, keenness of touch and 
excessive touchiness stand over against each other, as 
measures of strength and of weakness, in a man’s 
power with his fellow-men. And the reason of this 
is, that keenness of mental touch is largely a result 
of unselflyness; while excessive touchiness is wholly 
selfly in its origin and in its exhibit. 

Keenness of mental touch, as a personal quality, is 
sometimes called “taste,” and again it is called “tact ;” 
for “taste” and “tact” are only other forms of the 
root idea of “touch,” from the Latin tango, tactum, 
“to touch.” A man who is all alive to that which is 
outside of himself, and who is ever kindly observant 
of others than himself, feels the first arid faintest 
touch of that which is beautiful, or of an encountered 
one who is sensitive. He finds and he shows pleasure 
in the presence of that which is good or beautiful ; 
and instantly and instinctively he refrains from un- 
due pressure or progress in the direction of the sensitive 
one; adapting himself to the conditions beyond him- 
self which are indicated to him by his touch. This 
unselfly keenness of touch which gives him taste and 
tact, is a source of power to a man in his possibilities 
of enjoyment, and in his capabilities of being agree- 
able as well as helpful. 

But excessive mental touchiness, on the other hand, 
is a purely selfly sensitiveness. A touchy person re- 
coils instantly and instinctively from any unpleasant 
touch of another; shutting himself within himself, or 
showing out, in word or act, his personal discomfort 
and his corresponding dissatisfaction. His power of 
touch gives him warning of danger to himself, not of 
danger to another; of his danger of being encroached 
upon, not of his danger of encroaching. And he is 
peculiarly susceptible to his surroundings only to the 
extent of their bearing on his personal enjoyment or 
welfare. The possessor of this quality of touchiness 
has and causes unhappiness in life, just in proportion 
to the prominence of the trait in his intercourse with 
his fellow-beings. 

“ Taste,” we are told, is “ that faculty of the mind 
by which we both perceive and enjoy whatever is 
beautiful and sublime in the works of nature and 
art;” it is “nice perception, or the power of perceiv- 
ing and relishing excellence in human performances.” 
“Taste,” says Carlyle, “if it mean anything but a 
paltry connoisseurship, must mean a general suscepti- 
bility to truth and nobleness ; a sense to discern and 
a heart to love and reverence all beauty, order, good- 
ness, wheresoever, or in whatsoever forms and accom- 
paniments, they are to be seen.” 

“What then is taste but those internal powers 
Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse?” 
While, therefore, refinement of taste, or keenness of 
mental touch in this realm, must have its centre in a 
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man’s self, it cannot have full play in one who is self- 
centred and self-enclosed. It is a result of looking 
and living beyond one’s self. Thus it is that taste is a 
source of enjoyment to a man in its taking him attrac- 
tively away from himself. 
“Tis chiefly taste,—or blunt, or gross, or fine,— 

Makes life insipid, bestial, or divine. 

Better be born, with taste, to little rent, 

Than the dull monarch of a continent; 

Without this bounty which the gods bestow, 

Can fortune make ore favorite happy? No.” 
And thus, again, it is that taste is likely to give a 
man attractiveness to others, because of its every 
exhibit being, by its very nature, essentially an un- 
selfly one. 

“Tact” again, like “taste,” is defined as “nice 
perception or discernment ;” and yet more than this, 
it is “skill or adroitness in doing or saying exactly 
what is required by circumstances.” ‘Tact is the un- 
selfly keen touch of the outreaching mind and heart 
in its progress through life, conveying instantly, and 
in timeliness to the toucher’s consciousness, the need 
of a halt or a turn in order to avoid crowding unduly 
on, or disturbing, the one thus barely touched. Tact 
has been called a woman’s quality ; but it is a quality 
of womanliness that is the possession of either sex at 
that sex’s best. ‘Tennyson successively characterizes 
tact as “graceful,” as “gracious,” and as the out- 
growth of “love.” And all the world realizes that 
tact is a graceful and gracious exhibit of lovingly un- 
selfly considerateness for others. Tact is impossible 
to one who is absorbed in self; hence it is that tact is 
a cause of comfort to others, and is a result of that 
attitude toward others which gives comfort to one’s self. 

“Touchiness” is the quality of selfly shrinking 
from another’s touch, because of the effect of that 
touch on one’s self, rather than because of the possi- 
ble effect on another of continued .pressure, or of 
progress, in that direction. Touchiness is ever and 
always an outgrowth, or an ingrowth, of a self-enclosed 
nature; and touchiness is a sure cause of discomfort 
to the one who possesses it, and of discomfort to all 
who observe it. Touchiness is as destructive of one’s 
power over others, as taste and tact are promotive of 
that power. Touchiness is, therefore, as undesirable 
a quality, as taste and tact are desirable. 

Taste, tact, and touchiness, are alike evidences of a 
sensitive nature ; for no one of these qualities is possi- 
ble except to a person who is sensitively susceptible 
to external impressions. But while taste may be the 
possession, even though not the enjoyment, of a sensi- 
tive person who is too closely self-centred, tact is im- 
possible tosuch a person ; and touchiness is quite sure 
to be a prominent quality of his. And so it is evi- 
dent that tact, or touch, is a result of self-forgetful 
sensitiveness; and that touchiness is a result of self- 
conscious sensitiveness. All of us would like to have 
tact; no one of us craves touchiness. Our exhibit of 
the one quality orof the other depends on our cultiva- 
tion of self-forgetfulness, or of self-consciousness. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


When a subject in question has been discussed very 
thoroughly in its details, there 1s sometimes a necessity, 
as well as a gain, in going back to the starting-point in 
order to see more clearly the precise point of difference 
which led to the prolonged discussion. An illustration 
of this is furnished in the discussion which has been 
going on in these columns for several months over the 
question of wise methods in child-training. The Editor 
first affirmed that a parent ought never to strive to break 
a child’s will, but ought rather to seek to strengthen and 
to train the child’s will, and at. the same time to direct 
it aright. Afterwards the Editor added, that the punish- 
ing of a child might, indeed, be a parent’s duty; but 
this punishing must always be in love, and even then it 
must never be for the purpose of destroying or breaking 
or crushing the child’s intelligent will-power. After 
every phase of the questions here involved had been fully 
considered pro and con in these columns, a clergyman 
from Illinois asked the Editor to define the word “love” 
as it was employed in this discussion. And now, that 
word having been defined, another correspondent writes 
to ask for a definition of the wo.d “will” as here em- 








ployed. A call for definitions being always in order, the | will. And now to illustrate this by a simple example. 
primary question in child-training is reopened as follows: | A father says to a little child: “ Johnny, shut that door.” 


Guided by the Bible as I desire to be, and understanding it Johnny says, “I won't.” The father says, “ You shall.” 
as I do, I cannot agree with you that “no parent has a right to| Johnny responds, “I won’t.” An issue is here made 
break his child’s will, nor yet to strive to do so, either by means | between two wills—the father’s and the son’s. Many a 
of love or brute force.” But perhaps we are not thinking about parent would suppose that in such a case the child’s will 
the same thing. Won’t you be kind enough to explain what ought to be broken, subjugated, forced, if need be, under 


you mean by the will? Do you mean the simple faculty of the 5a ae “ahi 
soul of choosing? Or do you mean the exercise of the faculty ? the pressure of the father’s will; and the more conscien 


And by “breaking the will,” do you mean destroying the tious the parent, the firmer is likely to be his conviction 
faculty, or do you mean preventing the exercise of the faculty? of duty accordingly. It is at such a point as this that 
Is it possible to destroy in a child the power of choosing, with- | the evil of breaking a child’s will finds its foothold in 
out taking away its life? or is it possible even to prevent the | Many a Christian home, The father is determined not 
exercise of the power? A child may be prevented from doing | to yield his will to his child’s will. The child is deter- 
what he wills to do, or made to do what he does not will to do; | mined not to yield his will to his father’s will. It isthe 
but that does not do away with the desire to exercise the power. | old conflict between “an irresistible force and an immov- 


Are we not compelled to accept this as the true meaning, and | apie body.” In such acase, brute force may compel the 
the only possible way, of breaking a child’s will, simply caus- 


ing a child to alter its mind? Can we not break a child just og age he pm ne a i hens von a4 
as we break acolt? An infant is pleased with the bright flame hice ae oa ahs apacnictapedligg ” — ate rer 

of a candle, and wills to make ita plaything. The punishment compel the tortured one to deny a belief which he 
which inevitably follows its endeavors to possess that flame chooses to adhere to; but in the one case as in the 
breaks its will, and substitutes another will for it,—the will to other, the victim of the torturing pressure is perma- 
let it alone. Just so with other kinds of foolishness with which | nently harmed, while the cause of truth and right 
a child’s heart is bound up. He desires to exercise one or| has been in nosensethegainer. Oh, what if God should 
another of these follies. The rod of correction in his father’s | treat us in that way! What, then, should be done with 


hand will—if he spares not on account of the child’s erying— | uch a child in an issue like this? It would have been 
drive it out; and so we come to God’s way of training children, 


as laid down very plainly in his Word (Prov. 13: 24; 19 : 18; pagan "4 ig 5 honing iptv hate pr Pome H me? a 
22:15; 23:18, 14; 29: 15, 17). We read « great deal in the | © ™4Ke up the issue by following the child's first refusa 
Bible in commendation of broken hearts and broken spirits. | With the unqualified declaration, “ Youshall.” But with 
Why are not these as objectionable as a broken will? Do we the issue once made up, however unfortunately, then 
not pray that our wills may be broken when we pray, “Thy | What? Let the parent turn to the child in loving gentle- 
will be done”? And is not that prayer answered, as a general | ness,—not then in severity, and never, never, never in 
thing, by great afflictions? If you write again upon the sub- | anger,—and tell him tenderly of a better way than that 
ject, will you not give us something from Scripture in illustra- | which he is pursuing, and urge his wiser, nobler choice. 
ton of your meaning and doctrine ? In most cases the very absence of any show of angry con- 
The “will,” as employed in this discussion, is the | flict on the father’s part, will prompt the child to choose 
child’s faculty of choosing ; not the child’s faculty of act- | to do that which he said he would not do. But if worst 
ing, but the child’s faculty of freely choosing its direction | comes to worst (for we are here taking the extremest 
in action, To break a child’s will, is to crush out for | supposable issue, which ought indeed rarely, if ever, to 
the time being, and so far to destroy, his privilege of | occur), let the parent say to the child: “ Johnny, I shall 
free choice; it is to force him to an action against his | have to give you your choice in this matter. You can 
choice, instead of inducing him to choose in the right | either shut that door or take a whipping.” Then a new 
direction. A child’s will is his truest personality; the | choice is before the boy, and his will is free and unbroken 
expression of his will in a free choice is the highest ex- | for its meeting. Mark you, the father has no right to 
pression of his personality. And achild’s personality is | say, “Iwill whip you until you shut that door;” for 
to be held sacred by God’s representative who is over | that would be to deprive the boy of a choice, to deprivé 
the child, even as God himself holds sacred the person- | the boy of his will-power in the direction of his action : 
ality of every human being created in the image of God. | and that no parent is ever justified in doing. Ifthe boy 
God never says to a human being, “ You shall not exer- | chooses to be whipped rather than to obey, the father 
cise your faculty of choice between the way of life and the | must accept the result so far, and begin again for the 
way of death; you shall walk in the way which I know to | next time; although, of course, there must be no undue 
be best for you.” But, on the contrary, God says to every | severity in a child’s punishment; even the civil law for- 
one (Deut. 30:15): “See, I have set before thee this | bids that. The father as a-father is not entitled to have 
day life and good, and death and evil,”—for thy choice. | his will stand in the place of his child’s will; even though 
Here, as everywhere, God concedes to,man the privilege | he is privileged to strive to bring the child to will in the 
of exercising his will-power in the direction of life and | same right direction that his will trends. All the way 
good, or of death and evil. The strictest Calvinist and | along through his training-life a child ought to know 
the broadest Arminian are at one in their opinion so far. | what are to be the legitimate consequences of his chosen 
Whatever emphasis is laid, in their philosophy, on God’s | action, and then be privileged to choose accordingly. 
influencing or enabling the human will to its final choice, | There is a place for punishment in a child’s training, 
neither of them disputes the fact that man is actually | but punishment is a penalty attached to a choice; it is 
permitted to use that will in the direction of his choice. | not brute force applied to compel action against choice. 
“Tt is God that worketh in man to will and to work for | No child ought ever to be punished, unless he under- 
His good pleasure.” It is not that God worketh above | stood, when he chose to do the wrong in question, that 
man to crush out man’s faculty of willing whether to act | he was thereby incurring the penalty of that punishment, 
for or against His good pleasure. In other words, God | But, asks our correspondent, “ Can we not break a child 
has foreordained that every man shall have the freedom | just as we break acolt?” The answer to that is, You 
of his will—and take the consequences. It is true that | would do well to apply this principle to colt-training as 
God holds out before man, as an inducement to him in | well as to child-training. Possibly your theory of colt- 
his choosing, the inevitable results of his choice. If he | breaking is all at fault. At all events, you ought never 
chooses good, life comes with it. If he chooses evil, | to attempt to exercise a power which God himself never 
death is its accompaniment. The rewards and the pun- | exercises for the crushing out of the truest personality of 
ishments are declared in advance; but after all, and in| a human being; however it may be with colts. Yet in 
spite of all, the choice is man’s own. And every soul | all your child-training you can pray and trust that God 
shall have eternally the destiny of its own choosing. | will work in your child “to wil/ and to work for His good 
The representative of God clothed with power, as he| pleasure.” In the case of an infant’s reaching out after 
stood before the people of Israel, did not say, “ You | a flame, and then shrinking from it, the choice is changed 
shall choose God’s service now; and if you deliberately | because of the infant’s recognition of the consequences 
refuse to do so, God will break your will so that you do do| of its action. There the will is not broken, but newly 
it;” but he says (Josh. 24: 15), “If it seem evil unto | directed. In an attempt, such as is sometimes made, how- 
you to serve the Lord, choose you this day whom ye will | ever, to stop a child’s crying by whipping thé child, there 
serve.” As God our Father in heaven deals with us his | is an effort to break a child’s will; and that effort is never 
children, 8o we, as earthly fathers, should deal with our | justifiable. Yet a very young child can be made to seé 
children. We should guard sacredly their privilege of | that it does not obtain what it longs for by crying after it, 
personal choice; and, while using every proper means to | Hence even an infant is entitled to the privilege—with 
induce them to choose aright, we should never, never, | the responsibilities—of an independent personal choice, 
never force their choice, even into the direction ofour intel- | “ Do we not pray that our wills may be broken when we 
ligent preference for them. The final responsibility of a| pray, ‘Thy will be done’?” No, indeed. On the con- 
choice and of its consequences rests with the child, and not | trary, that petition is an expression of our choice in the 
with theparent. This is the substance of all that has been | direction of God’s will. And although God helps us by 
emphasized by the Editorin these columns concerning wise | his providences to see that he knows better than we do 
child-training. No parent has a right to do that which | what is best for us, in order that we may conform our 








God himself never does, in the oversight of another's! wills the more cheerfully to his will, he never strives to 
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crush or destroy our wills. A crushed, a softened, asub- 
dued, and so far a broken, heart and spirit, is a very dif- 
ferent matter from an enforced subjugation of one’s will 
or personality. A broken vase of perfumed oil may fill 
the house with fragrance, where the vase unbroken would 
be so far useless; but it does not follow from this that the 
vase-holder’s backbone ought to be broken. And all this is 
written by one who has tried both ways of child-training, 
and who long ago learned by his own experience that 
God’s way is the best way. 








IN AUTUMN. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


A few bright days, a few sweet starry nights, 
Winds in the tree-tops, sudden summer rains, 
Since these crisp leaves I crush beneath my feet, 
Dull red and yellow, flecked with spots and stains, 


Flashed out like fairy banners in the sun 
Above the earth that autumn now bereaves. 
But in that time a million hopes have dropped, 
And lie beside life’s way like dying leaves. 





THE WRITINGS OF EPHRAEM 
OF EDESSA. 
BY HUGH P. McELRONE. 


Among Oriental churches, those of Syria should hold 
the first place in the regard of Christendom. There the 
gospel obtained its first and most signal triumph; there, 
in the city of Antioch, the name of Christians was first 
applied to the followers of the new faith. We should 
remember also that, though the sacred penmen of the 
Bible wrote in Greek, our Saviour and his disciples spoke 
the Syrian tongue; for Hebrew had long ceased to be the 
common tongue, and the language used by the Jews was 
the same as that used in Edessa, Antioch, and Damascus, 
though Hebrew was still the language of the formulas. 

Syriac literature embraces the whole period from the 
date when the invaluable version of the Scriptures, 
known as the Peshitto, was made, until near the present 
age. It bursts upon us in all the effulgence of a sancti- 
fied dialect at the earlier date, and then gradually de- 
clines to decay, the end being reached in Joseph, a Syrian 
patriarch who died in 1714, and who wrote a stilted Nes- 
torian work. Then it was the language of all the people, 
and capable of expressing all the refinements of thought 
and emotion; now it is a denuded patois mixed with 
fragments of other languages, and thus spoken in a few 
monasteries, being found only in church formularigs in 
its purity. The era of its prime and its glory declined 
soon after the death of Ephraem, about 372 A. D.; but 
it continued to exert an important influence until the 
time of Bar Hebreeus or Abulpharag, in the thirteenth 
century. 

Too little attention has been given to the Syriac ver- 
sions of the Scriptures. There are many others besides 
the Peshitto, notably a translation from the Greek 
Hexapla, which is weak in itself, but valuable from the 
marginal notes of Origen. The fact that Syriac is so 
closely allied to Hebrew would seem to call attention to 
the versions in the cognate tongue of the Old Testament, 
apart from the acknowledged fidelity of the Peshitto 
translation. From the fact that our Lord and his apos- 
tles spoke in Syriac, there is reason to believe that we 
have here, in many cases, the exact words he used in his 
public utterances. And yet this monument of ancient 
piety and learning was not known in Europe until the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when Ignatius, the 
patriarch of Antioch, sent Moses of Merdem to obtain 
the aid of the pope in printing it. A copy of this trans- 
lation, made in 768 A. D., by a certain Sabar Jesu, in the 
monastery of Beth Cocensi, is preserved in the British 
Museum. It is from the collection of Rich, named after 
that celebrated searcher out of Oriental treasures. To 
preserve it from injury, it is enclosed in a case, which, 
when opened, discloses a thick octavo volume, bound in 
Russia, and lettered on the back. The material is of the 
finest vellum, much discolored by age. It is written in 
double columns, reading from the right to the left, as 
the language is composed, and the text is exceedingly 
correct, clerical errors being comparatively rare. The 
ink is nearly as thick as a pigment, making the letters 
stand out in relief; and except where injured by damp, 
the writing looks as fresh as though written yesterday. 
The titles of the chapters and the headings of divisions 
are written in red and green ink of such good quality 
that they give thgpages quite a gay look. The begin- 
ning of the volume, as far as the third chapter of St. 
Matthew, is lost; and the deficiency has been supplied 
by a more modern writer in a larger character. 


The Syriac writers are chronologically arranged, with 





notices of their lives and characteristic catalogues of all 
their known writings, in that wonderful production of 
learned industry, J. 8S. Asseman’s “ Bibliotheca Orien- 
talis.” It may be confidently asserted that this work 
contains treasures of Syriac lore that will not soon be 
exhausted; and the unique literature of those regions 
owes more to Asseman than to all other living writers 
combined. Asa catalogue, it indicates where there can 
be found material for illustrating the Syrian Church, its 
language and literature; but it does far more than this. 
It gives lengthened extracts from the writers enumerated ; 
to such an extent, indeed, that an English writer would 
find ample material in it, if he would only examine and 
study it, to give us a marvellously enlightening work on 
Syrian lexicography. The same may be said of Asse- 
man’s elaborate edition of Ephraem’s works, which stand 
to Syrian literature as does Shakespeare to the English. 
But these huge folio volumes are necessarily expensive, 
and are beyond the reach of those who would make the 
best use of them. Indeed, they never would have been 
issued at all except for the munificence of the Pope, who 
bore all the expenses of publication. These works were 
printed during the first part of the eighteenth century, 
and bear all the evidences of the sagacity and patience 
and learning brought to bear upon them by Asseman 
and his associates. 

Edessa was renowned for its literature very early in 
the Christian era. Tradition ascribes its conversion to 
St. Thomas the apostle. There are reasons for believing 
that the translations of the Bible to which I have referred 
were made there; but certain it is that the city was cele- 
brated for its schools, Asseman states that “in the city 
of Edessa there was a school of the Persian nation, estab- 
lished by some one unknown, in which Christian youths 
were taught sacred literature.” Proofs are given of a 
very early literary vitality in this celebrated place. Here 
Bardesanes flourished in the second century, and here 
Ephraem preached and wrote in the third. Much curious 
information respecting Bardesanes is given in the 
Bibliotheca of Asseman. He was a gnostic, who, by 
the charms of his oratory, and adapting hymns and other 
metrical compositions, had bewitched the people into the 
peculiar heresies of that strange sect. His works have 
perished; except for the fragmentary quotations in the 
writings of Ephraem ; but, from the testimony borne by 
ancient writers, he must have been a man of rare genius, 
as he was the founder of Syrian hymnology. 

It was to oppose the influence exerted by the memory 
and the writings of Bardesanes, that Ephraem, the dea- 
con of Edessa, as the “ champion of Christ, put on his 
arms, and declared war against the forces of his enemies.” 
Thus originated a noble monument of Christian litera- 
ture, in the form of a set of polemical homilies, which 
have come down to us, partly in original Syriac, and 
partly in Greek translations. In the Roman edition they 
are entitled “Sermones Polemici adversus Heereses” 
[Polemical Discourses against Heresies]. They contain 
perhaps the most copious existing account of the heresies 
which disturbed the Eastern Church during the first four 
centuries. Thus itappears that from the time ofthe Peshitto 
versions to that of Ephraem, the Syriac language was em- 
ployed as an important instrument for moving the public 
mind. Doubtless many works of genius appeared in the 
long interval, as well as those of Bardesanes. But it is 
to Ephraem we must look as the great master of Syrian 
literature; for in his time the language was in the flower 
of its vigorous manhood. How much he wrote, it is 
impossible to say. What survives is voluminous, and 
most of it is still buried in the manuscript copies of 
dusty libraries. The edition published by Asseman in 
Rome consists of six large folio volumes, containing a 
large proportion of his works. Three volumes contain 
the Greek translations; for Ephraem, it is certain, never 
wrote in Greek, and most probably did not understand 
that language; and three containing the Syriac originals, 
the latter in nearly all cases being different from the 
former. Of these three volumes about one and a half 
are occupied by a commentary on the Old Testament 
which deserves more attention than it has yet received. 
The other volume and a half contain hymns and homi- 
lies on every variety of topic concerning the Christian life. 

Enough has been said to show the extensiveness of 
Syrian literature in its existing monuments, and what a 
fruitful field it presents to the scholar. Another and 
most singular aspect of the subject is pointed out by 
Asseman. “ When the student comes into contact with 
Syrian Church literature,” he says, “either in manu- 
script or printed books, he is attracted by the curious 
fact that much of it is in a metrical form. I lay stress 
upon the word “ student,” because a superficial observer 
will leave the phenomenon unnoticed, as has indeed 
happened to men of learning. Both in manuscripts and 








in printed books, the metrical verses of this literature are 
generally written as prose, only a point indicating the 
close of a rhythm, and that not always; so that such 
works may be consulted occasionally as books of refer- 
ence,without their artificial construction being perceived. 
But apart from all marks of distinction, as soon as these 
references are read and studied in their individual com- - 
pleteness, their rhythmical character becomes evident, 
sometimes from the poetical style of what is thus cir- 
cumscriked by these prosodical measures, but always 
from the moulding and fashioning which the language 
has to undergo before it will yield up its freedom to the 
fetters of verse.” 

Now, as all the extant writings of Ephraem in Syriac, 
with the exception of his commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment, are composed in this metrical form, and, as in the 
Roman edition, they occupy one volume and a half, with 
the editor calling attention to the fact, it is astonishing 
that this extraordinary feature should not have awakened 
more interest, and engaged scholars in a diligent study 
of it. If this vast amount of writing had consisted 
merely of hymns, its neglect would be less surprising ; 
but it includes every description of subject, from a dis- 
course of great length to the short hymn, properly so 
called. Polemical treatises on doctrine, meditations, 
prayers, are all cast in metrical forms. It would be con- 
sidered extraordinary in the case of any Greek or Latin 
author whose works have been printed, that the metrical 
form of his writings should not be observed; yet this is 
what has happened to Ephraem. It speaks loudly for 
the neglect shown to Syrian literature. Nor is this a 
matter of mere literary curiosity. It concerns the whole 
Christian life of these Syrian communities and their pas- 
tors, and reveals curious and interesting views of early 
Christianity, Judging from existing documents, all of 
Ephraem’s pulpit efforts were metrical, and his audiences 
were instructed from time to time with sermons of rare 
strength of argument and felicity of invention, clothed 
in a highly poetic form. 

Nor are these compositions of Ephraem merely clothed 
in an external and adventitious garment of verse; they 
are intrinsically poetic in conception and execution, 
After noticing one or two other peculiarities in this lit- 
erature,—peculiarities which throw a flood of light, as I 
have said, upon early Christian thought and manners,— 
I shall present one of Ephraem’s poems which shall illus- 
trate this remark. He cannot be compared to his prede- 
cessors, for none of their works remain for the contrast ; 
but he is certainly higher than any of his successors. 
Most of these latter were circumscribed by the few eccle- 
siastical topics especially related to their interests, and 
had no general literary knowledge or particular aptitude. 
But Ephraem, while confining himself chiefly to biblical 
thoughts,—a mine of inexhaustible treasures indeed,—pos- 
sessed a copious fancy and a genuine creative imagination. 

The external form of Ephraem’s versification is varied, 
but in all cases the rhythm is reckoned by syllables, not 
by feet, as was the rule with the Greeks and Romans, 
The Syriac metres are six in number, consisting respec- 
tively of four, five, six, seven, eight, and twelve syllables, 
Each of these is found in strophes of different lengths, 
running from three to thirty verses. Many pieces have 
different measures for the successive strophes. Ephraem 
exhibited considerable ingenuity by thus giving the 
charm of variety to his compositions in compliance with 
the popular taste of Edessa. Sometimes his pieces have 
rhymes, but these are rarely used; sometimes they have 
similar endings in the lines. It is a singular fact, that 
while the great number of forms and metres in modern 
hymn-books have been objected to by many persons on 
the ground of taste, the hymns of the fourth-century 
Syrians go far beyond them in their capriciousand fanci- 
ful arrangements. Thus, we see that these early Chris- 
tians did not object to a service having every possible 
variety to keep up the attention and life of the worshipers. 

Another noteworthy feature of these Syriac composi- 
tions, and one deserving of serious consideration by 
modern Christians, is pointed out by Asseman: “ Histori- 
cal evidence is quite conclusive as to the popularity of the 
practice of alternate singing in the early Syrian Church, 
and as to the important use made of it by Bardesanes 
and Ephraem, as an instrument for moulding and fashion- 
ing the popular mind. And its influence is founded in 
nature, exciting, as it does, an interest in a public service, 
and keeping alive an enthusiasm in more private musical 
performances. ... There are at least two distinct forms 
of this practice manifest in the works of Ephraem, The 
first has the character of a dialogue, or rather of the 
amebeic poems of Theocritus and Virgil; when two 
persons, or more, carry on a conversation on a topic form- 
ing the subject of the composition. ... But the second 
form of the responsive chant is more common; it con- 
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sists of a chorus at the end of each strophe, formed 
either by a repetition of a portion of the poem, by a 
prayer, or by a doxology.” 

The question arises now as to who invented these pecu- 
It cannot be answered, for the whole mat- 
ter is involved in the obscurity of the first and second 
centuries, Tradition ascribes the invention to Barde- 
sanes, Harmonius, hisson, is said to have been educated 
in Greece, and afterwards to have improved upon his 
father’s invention by the introduction of the Greek 
metres. Doubtless the Greek and Latin forms were 
introduced into Syria at a very early date, but they did 
not prevail much in Ephraem’s time; for his writings 
show no traces of them. In the liturgies and the ser- 
vice books of the Syrian Christians, many hymns are 
interspersed ; and it is from these shorter pieces that the 
current opinion respecting the character of these metri- 
cal writings has been formed. Certainly, if Ephraem 
had written nothing but such short pieces, they would 
be worthy of attention; but his metrical writings 
are greatly enhanced in value because they are the 
vehicles of controversial discourse, as well as upon 
Christian practices. A set of these homilies, thirteen in 
number, on the nativity, occupy forty folio columns of 
Syriac, and may properly be considered a continuous 
work, though thus divided for convenience. 

As a specimen of the kind of literature which has 
been described, and also of Ephraem’s genius, I select 
one of his shorter pieces at random. In the original it 
is in tetrasyllabic metre, 2nd copsequently terse and 
compressed in its style: 


ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


O my son, tenderly beloved, 

Whom grace fashioned 

In his mother’s womb, 

And divine goodness completely formed ! 
He appeared in the world, 

Suffering like a flower; 

And Death put forth a heat 

More fierce than the sun, 

And scattered its leaves, 

And withered it, that it ceased to be. 

I fear to weep for thee, 

Because I am instructed 

That the Son of the King has removed thee 
To his bright habitation. 


Nature in its fondness 

Disposes me to tears, 

Because, my son, of thy departure. 
But when I remember the bright abode 
To which they have led thee, 

I fear lest I should defile 

The dwelling-place of the King 

By weeping, which is averse to it; 
And lest I should be blamed 

For coming to the region of bliss 

With tears which belcag to sadness; 

I will therefore rejoice, 

Approaching with my unmixed offering. 


The sound of thy sweet notes 

Once moved me and caught mine ear, 
And caused me much to wonder. 
Again my memory listens to it, 

And is affected by the tones 

And harmonies of thy tenderness. 
But when my spirit groans aloud 

On account of these things, 

My judgment recalls me, 

And listens with admiration 

To the voices of those who live on high; 
To the song of the spiritual ones 
Who ery aloud, Hosanna! 

At thy marriage festival. 

Compare the freedom and elasticity of poems such as 
these with the stiff formalism of the early Greek and 
Latin hymns, and you will be prepared to mark the 
superiority of Ephraem and his brother bards of Syria 
who devoted their muse to the service of religion. 
Gradually, however, this free Christian spirit declined, 
and formalism overshadowed the land. The old came to 
possess such a value that it excluded the new. Every 
novelty was eschewed because it was not a copy of 
ancient things, which were novelties in their day. The 
fierce controversies over doctrinal points had naturally 
the effect of causing the tenets of the Christian faith to 
be more sharply defined, and thus limited the orbit of 
free play for the mind. Thus, as time rolled on, dull, 
mechanical routine took the place of spontaneous inspira- 
tion; age by age custom became stvonger in its influence, 
and finally dominated the Church. Imperceptibly, but 
surely, conventionalisms, like the gathering frosts of win- 
ter, bound all free and noble aspirations in the icy chains 
of death, until the Syrian Church became what we now 
see it,—withered at the top and rotten at the heart. 


literature of Syria affords a valuable lesson, especially to 
the Christians of America. In the land which first 
received the gospel we see to-day the utmost triumph of 
formalism and the letter of the law that killeth, com- 
bined with the utter extinction of spirituality and the 
deepest degradation of the people. And here once flour- 
ished, during the first centuries, a powerful church, a 
gifted people, who put forth a genuine body of original 
literature,—all the result of that freedom from ecclesias- 
tical restraints which, later, led both to death. 





GOD’S AFTERWARD. 
BY HELEN H. STRONG THOMPSON. 


In my friend’s nursery, the other day, we learned a 
lesson. The baby’s first tooth began to show itself a 
week before, giving much trouble. For twenty-four 
hours she moaned and fretted her little prayers to us for 
relief. When, however, the ansfer came, she must have 
thought that those who heeded her prayers were very 
cruel. In fact, if she thought anything at all, she prob- 
ably thought she was being destroyed while the answer 
was given. One little sister held her baby hands, and 
another her feet, which she was sure was a great outrage. 
Her cruel mother held her head, which she was sure was 
a greater outrage than she ever heard of before; and 
then the yet more cruel father took a sharp knife and 
cut the flesh over the tooth, thus letting it through. In 
three minutes she was as well as ever, playing and cooing 
as if no cloud had dimmed the blue of her sky. 

Do you smile, dear reader? Ah! but are we not all 
children, fretting, pining, and moaning under the losses, 
crosses, and sorrows of life? And does not our heavenly 
Father know as much better what is best for us, and how 
to answer our prayers, compared with our knowledge of 
these things, as we knew in this case what was best for 
the babe? 

Unless we add eternity to time, we cannot understand 
life, nor many of its problems ; unless we add heaven to 
home, we shall not find one perfect home in this broad 
world. Therefore, if we believe in God, we need to think 
up to him; if we believe in heaven, we need to think up 
to it. That man can conquer pain, bereavement, hunger, 
evil, even the loss of all earthly good, that the human 
spirit has met nothing which it cannot overcome, is the 
grandest thing that can be said about our race; but it 
could not be done without the buoy of an “ afterward.” 
Some souls there are whom as yet God’s hand has not 
seemed to touch, who, walking in joyous paths, are con- 
tent with the “now” of life. But even these will yet cry: 


“*O winds! ye are too rough, too rough. 

O Spring! thou art not long enough 

For sweetness ; and for thee, 

O Love! thou still must overpass 

Time’s low and narrow glass, 

And fill Eternity!” 
The suffering ones of earth, to whom it has been whispered, 
“T have chosen thee, but I have chosen thee in the 
furnace of affliction,” are alone strengthened to endure 
by “the hope set before them,” even God’s promised 
“afterward.” These learn to face darling sins, and pray 
for their uprooting; learn to stand beneath great storms, 
in submission to the Will that enfolds them, asking only 
“ What shall thine ‘afterward’ be, O Lord? 
I wait in wonder to see 
(While to thy chastening hand I bow). 
What peaceable fruit may be ripening now,— 
Ripening fast for me!” 
But alas for those with the red-hot breath of the furnace 
all about them, who have not yet learned the meaning 
of the “ need be,” or the joy of the “afterward”! ‘“Sad- 
dest of all things it is to see those to whom Almighty 
Love has sent the noble and sacred presence of a supreme 
and awful sorrow, despising or murmuring at the Giver.” 
Sad to see the withering of those whose earthly roots are 
cut, and who feel not yet*wherefore. It is a delicate 
thing to prescribe for a soul thus wrenched and torn 
He who would bea soul-comforter, must possess rare 
gifts of mind and heart. He must be careful that he 
prescribes only that which he is sure can do no harm, no 
matter what form the disease has assumed. 
There are those who suffer the whole of life, around 

whose souls links in the chain which men call destiny 
have forged cruel scars, holding in a vise-like grip the 
powers, tastes, longings, and needs, exquisitely attuned 
natures, whose “ deep harp of life” can give forth only 
discordant notes, because “steeped to the lips in misery ;” 
hearts tender as a drop of dew, wounded in every pore; 
souls with glorious capacities for affection, with none to 
love, or to love them; ready to fly to the relief of distress, 





It is for this reason that a study of the early Christian 


but feeling that God is deaf to their cries. Warped by 


shall such souls be helped? I know of. nothing but 
God’s “ afterward” that has any power to heal. 
If we will forge a chain of the promises bearing upon 
this, it will be strong enough to lift us from earth to 
heaven, “In thy presence is fullness of joy, at thy 
right hand there are pleasures for evermore.” “They 
shall be abundantly satisfied with the fatness of thy 
house, and thou shalt make them drink of the river of 
thy pleasures,” 
If “all things work together for good to them that love 
God,” let us emphasize the “all; ” then the “together” 
help one another; then, “for good.” ‘O thou afflicted, 
tossed with tempest, and not comforted,” if you can com- 
ply with the condition,—loving God;—all this is yours. 
Do you say he does not remove the evil conditions which 
environ you, relieve your physical pain, or give you back 
your lost ones? No; he cannot wisely do it; but he 
can help you bear it, and give you rest. We need to 
carry this talisman with us, that common sorrows will be 
but surface-ripples on the ocean of joy beneath them, so 
that when uncommon sorrows come, we shall know that 
God is behind them, ready to help,—which he will be, to 
those that work in harmony with him, and not against him. 
Do you say, “I cannot get this soul-rest”? Do not 
despair; for you will, if you love and trust. But here 
ig a prescription that will cover your case certainly, 
though it may take a long time to effect an entire cure. 
It is sure to bring happiness to any soul, no matter what 
sorrow it may carry. Anything to which we can 
add God and heaven equals joy, happiness, perfection, 
Every soul needs God with it to insure any happiness on 
earth, and sometimes it needs God and heaven added to 
earth to bring us this great treasure in its fullness; but 
these two added factors will make complete happiness. 
Try, sorrow-smitten heart, to secure the first of these 
factors now, every day; and then look forward to the 
sure possession of the other, not many days hence. 
“ For God has marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear ; 
And heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffer here.” 





IN THE VINEYARD. 
BY MARY K. A. STONE. 


We walked at sundown where the clustering vine, 
Hindered of man from wild and wanton loss, 
Clinging, is bound asto acruel cross — 

In aspiration after good divine. 

Well pruned and “ purged ” to yield its juices, wrought 

Into the purple grape, (fruit fit for kings!) 

It lives not unto groveling self in aught, 

Nor, earthward bent, clasps tendrils close on things 
That hold and bind below. 

Sudden, the sense 

Of One who, teaching at the fall of night, 

Still lingered with his own, loath to go thence,— 

The wine at hand, the vineyard full in sight. 
Master, we bless thee for the living sign 
Of branches fruitful on the one true Vine! 





GIVE THE BIBLE THE FIRST PLACE. 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


A common way of getting a Bible lesson is to look 
over some comments on the text, and then pick out short 
answers to a list of questions. This is nct study. The 
scholar (teacher, too) should first confine himself to his 
Bible, his present stock of accumulated knowledge, and 
his reason. The text should be thoroughly perused and 
then reasoned out for one’s self. 

Take, for illustration, the lesson for October 2. The 
scholar finds from his pocket memorandum that the sub- 
ject is, ‘The Centurion’s Faith,” and the gclden text is, 
“T-have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” Be- 
fore opening the Bible, let the narrative, thus indicated, 
be told aloud from memory. Why shouldn’t one’s easy- 
going memory be whipped up to travel over the whole of 
a twice-told (or twenty times told) narrative? Then open 
the book and read. The reading is with a purpose, and 
therefore with care. The purpose is to get the whole 
facts, especially those forgotten or incorrectly recited. As 
Luke tells this story, read his account also, and stop a few 
minutes to combine both accounts; but don’t, at this 
point, look into the helps to see how some ene else 
combines them. 

Now for the grouping of the lesson. Is the subject 
wellstated? Isthe golden text well chosen? Here, then, 
are several points: (1) The centurion, (2) The faith of the 
centurion, (3) Jesus’ estimate of that faith, (4) How shall 
I increase my faith? Let the scholar make an im- 
promptu talk, aloud, about the centurion. He is alone, 
and his voice will not startle him. The advantages of 
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completed sentences. Now does the scholar know that 
the centurion was not a Jew? Why was he living in 
Capernaum? Rankofcenturion? Why had he built the 
synagogue? His talk was that of a soldier. He had 
pity fora sick man. The officer’s reputation in town. 

Next, give a talk on the man’s faith. Why remarkable 
in a foreigner? How did he know of Jesus? Man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity for increasing his faith. 
He trusted the word of Jesus. Then speak of Jesus’ 
high estimate of the centurion’s faith. What is the 
golden text? How did Jesus show surprise? What 
words stamp Jesus’ utterance as emphatic? , 

Lastly, give the lesson of the lesson: How shall I in- 
crease my faith? How will it please Jesus if I trust him? 
Why should I not trust him? What will Jesus do for 
meifIaskhim? How earnestly may Iask him? What 
traits in the centurion’s character are commendable? 

If one would set about the above task with vigor, he 
would find that a half-hour would set him well forward 
in a knowledge of the lesson. He doesn’t know his lesson 
so well until he has stated it to himself. Then his cu- 
riosity may be aroused to see wherein the comments of 
others agree or disagree with hisown. He is now 
prepared to read what writers have prepared for him. 
The lesson becomes a part of his mind, and he will talk 
of it to others, and be glad when the time comes for his 
class to compare notes together—not memorized extracts 
from the same helps, but things new and old from the 
store-houses of independent study. 





THE SERMON OF LIFE. 
BY JOSEPH W. SUTPHEN. 


When the sad soul in weariness 

Bows low, and knows its own distress, 
Nor finds through the extended earth 
The happiness pursued since birth,— 
Borne down with sorrow and the press 
Of a keen sense of little worth,— 

In these dear words its woe may drown, 
“Whoso is faithful wears a crown.” 


Do you, O foolish brother! sigh, 

Point to a name enthronéd high 

In men’s esteem, say that you thought 
To work the same deeds that he wrought, 
Yet hopelessly are doomed to cry, 

“ Alas! for me all, all, is naught; 

Mine are the dregs of bitterness, 

His the full cup of sweet success ”’ ? 


Or you, my sister; has love fled, 

And left the heart cold, seared, and dead,— 
Nothing but ashes? is your breast 

A lodge where tarries strange unrest ? 

Are the clouds lowering overhead ? 

Is there no crimson in the west ? 

Walk you resignéd to your tears, 

Yet unforgetful of past years? 


There is this thought for you and you: 
God’s providence is not untrue ; 

He serves as well who bravely bears 
As he who with distinction shares,— 
There is a work for each to do: 

The soul that uncomplaining wears 
The chains wherewith it is enchained, 
Is sweeter for the patience gained. 


To be exultant, good, or strong, 

When praised or flattered by the throng, — 
When circumstance and men conspire 

To raise us to a level higher,— 

This were not hard; but if through long 
Prosaic years we do not tire, 

Can in small things be tried yet true, 

This is to live as heroes do. 


Our life is not a tinsel dream, 

Our duty but a school-boy’s theme, 
The earth a field of cloth of gold, 
Or heaven a refuge for the old. 

Life is a deep and rapid stream, 
Duty a pilot, stout and bold ; 

The earth is as it doth appear, 

And heaven is in ourselves and here. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


“THAT LITTLE HIGHFLYER.” 
BY EMMA C. DOWD. 





“T never was so beat inall my life,” said Miss Hollister. 
“To think of that little highflyer’s bein’ propounded! ” 

“ Anybody else” asked Mrs. Brackett. 

“No, not a single soul but Chessera Hopkins. I 
guess there ain’t no special interest; I hain’t heard that 
there was. And the idea of that child’s unitin’ with the 
church all alone! I should ha’ thought Mr. Milbank 





would have had her wait till there was somebody else, at 
least. She ain’t more’n fourteen years old any way, and 
no more fit to be a church-member than a frisky kitten. 
There she comes prancin’ into Sunday-school, ali dressed 
out in satin and plush, her eyes a-dancin’ and her hair 
a-flyin’, and settin’ every boy agog.” 

“She is pretty,” said Mrs. Brackett. “You can hardly 
blame the boys for liking to look at her; my Tom raves 
over her, and thinks she is the sweetest girl in town.” 

“Qh! that’s the way they all go on about her,” said 
Miss Hollister, scornfully; “boys are always bewitched 
by these h’ity-tity girls. But what I say is that they 
hain’t no right to let her into the church ; it won’t never 
prosper and be a shinin’ light if they let such giddy pates 
in. I daresay Mr. Milbank means all right, but helacks 
judgment, he ain’t old enough. We never ought to ha’ 
settled such a young man. I told’em they’d rue it before 
he’d been here three months, and I guess they will. If 
this is a sample of what he is goin’ to do, why, it makes 
me feel like gettin’ right up and managin’ things myself!” 

“T suppose the Standing Committee had something to 
say about it,” ventured Mrs. Brackett. 

“Of course, they had a chance to; but every one of 
?em would accept Mr. Milbank’s opinion as law and 
gospel. They seem to think he’s a perfect saint. They 
expected when he came there’d be a revival right away ; 
but I hain’t seen no signs of it yet. Well, I must be 
goin’, Mis’ Brackett; but it does make me feel real sad 
to see what our church is comin’ to. The idea of that 
little highflyer’s comin’ to the communion table gives 
me a shock every time I think of it. Why, she hain’t no 
more idea of the sacred vows she is takin’ upon herself 
than a two-days-old baby. Well, I hope them who are 
responsible for it may be forgiven.” 

On the first Sunday in May, Chessera Hopkins stood 
in her own room, drawing on her gloves. She was attired 
for church, and she wore the identical plush and satin of 
which Miss Hollister had spoken, several weeks before. 
But evidently dress had no place in the young girl’s 
thoughts; her face was graver than usual, and it had a 
certain sweet expression that seemed in keeping with the 
day. Her Bible lay open upon the bureau, and after 
fastening the last glove-button she leaned upon her 
elbow, while she read a verse or two. Then she bowed 
her head in prayer, asking her Father’s blessing upon 
the day, and begging his strength and guidance for the 
important step she was about to take. She walked lightly 
along the corridor, and listened at the door of her 
mother’s room. 

“She may be asleep,” she said to herself; “I will not 
disturb her.” Then, as she went down-stairs, “I believe 
I will ask him, though I do not suppose he will go.” 

It was early, the bells had not yet begun to ring, when 
Chessera left the house. She paused a moment at the 
corner of the next street, as if in doubt which way to go; 
then she turned from the direction of the church, saying: 

“Tf Mr. La Monte would go, it would be such a 
happy beginning!” and she made her way swiftly to 
the Tontine Hotel. 

Mr. La Monte was a brother lawyer of Chessera’s 
father, and an intimate friend of his. He was a 
bachelor of forty-five, and perhaps the most brilliant 
society man in the city. Both old and young sought his 
company, for he could be most entertaining when he 
chose, and there was seldom an hour when he did not 
choose. He was a man of the highest honor, but if he 
had any religious creed nobody knew what it was. Dur- 
ing his residence in Rondee, he had never been known 
to enter a church except on the occasion of a wedding or 
funeral; still, everybody liked him, and Chessera Hopkins 
loved him almost as well as she loved her own father. 
This was not remarkable, as he was always at the house 
more or less, and she could scarcely remember a happy 
day that was not in one way or another connected with 
Mr. La Monte. Since she was a mere baby, when she 
paid her visits in company with her nurse, she had always 
been welcome at his rooms at the Tontine Hotel, and 
she was accustomed to run in and out without ceremony. 

This morning, she stopped only long enough to ask 
Charley, the hall boy, if Mr. La Monte was in, and then 
tripped up the stairs, tossing back to Charley, with asmile, 
a spray from the bunch of lilies of the valley which she 
wore at her belt. She knocked at the door of the law- 
yer’s library. 

“Well, Chessera,” said her friend, gaily, “I did not 
expect you at this hour, or I should have put on my 
best dressing-gown. But come in, come in. Nothing 
wrong at home, I hope?” 

“Oh, no!” Chessera answered, hastily. _“ Mamma is ill 
with one of her headaches, that is all, and papa is in 
New York; so there is no one to go to church with me 
to-day, and I thought perhaps you would like to go.” 





It was quietly, almost carelessly, said, quite as if such 
an invitation were an ordinary occurrence. 

The lawyer looked at her sharply an instant, but she 
gave him full insight into her clear, beautiful eyes. 
Nothing could be more frank. 

“And you must go, I suppose?” with a comical lift- 
ing of his eyebrows. 

“Yes,” said Chessera, earnestly. “Mr. La Monte, I 
am going to unite with the church to-day.” 

A sudden darkness overspread the lawyer’s face; the 
girl had never seen him look like that before, For a 
moment, he forgot himself. 

“You!” he ejaculated. “ For what?” 

“Because I have begun to serve Christ, and I want to 
acknowledge him publicly as my Master,” Chessera said, 
simply. ‘And it would be pleasant to have you with 
me,” she added. 

Mr. La Monte was himself again. 

“All right,” he said, briskly, “I will go. I suppose I 
can’t wear my slippers, and I must put on acoat. Make 
yourself comfortable while I brush my hair,” and he 
disappeared behind a curtained door-way. 

Chessera found herself in an easy chair, with the 
latest illustrated newspaper ; but she did not look at the 
pictures, her heart was too full of other things. She 
sent up a bit of thanksgiving to the Saviour, who had 
made her successful in her first real effort to serve him. 

“Oh, my sakes!” whispered Miss Hollister to the 
funereal-faced spinster beside her; “is the world com- 
in’ to an end?” as Mr. La Monte waited on Chessera 
Hopkins into her father’s pew. 

The lawyer’s fine, athletic form and handsome face 
were familiar to almost everybody in Rondee, certainly 
to the worshipers in the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
and Miss Hollister’s words might have been echoed by 
many lips that morning. Even Mr, Milbank adjusted 
his glasses, to make sure that his short-sighted eyes did 
not deceive him. But Mr. La Monte occupied the end 
of his friend’s pew with no apparent thought regarding 
the world’s opinion. If he chose to absent himself from 
church for twenty years, he counted it his own business, 
and not another’s; if he wished to attend divine ser- 
vice on the Sunday succeeding that score of years, 
he looked upon it entirely as his own affair, and 
not as a subject of comment for his neighbors. So if 
people looked for signs of awkwardness or disquietude, 
on account of his unaccustomed surroundings, they 
looked in vain. 

When, at the close of the sermon, the minister came 
down from his desk, and the choir softly chanted Christ’s 
invitation, “Come unto me,” it must be acknowledged 
that more eyes were directed towards the corner of Mr. 
Hopkins’s pew than were bent on the little figure stand- 
ing alone at the head of the broad aisle. But when Mr. 
La Monte made no move to join those who left the 
church before the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the 
astonishment of the congregation was at its height. 
Somebody who sat in the seat just behind, reported after- 
wards that Chessera whispered to her companion, “ You 
need not stay on my account, unless you choose;” but 
the lawyer only smiled, and remained throughout the 
service. Those who watched his face from time to time 
during the next half-hour, were not repaid for their trou- 
ble. If Mr. La Monte felt any unusual emotion, it was 
known only to himself and his God. 

A few months later, Miss Hollister was again seated 
in Mrs. Brackett’s little parlor. 

“T never was so beat in all my life,” she was saying. 
“Tt does seem as if I couldn’t get over it! To think of 
that little Chessera Hopkins bein’ the Lord’s instrument 
for doin’ so much good, and bringin’ this church on to 
their knees, and everything! Why, she’s brought more 
o’ them rough street-boys into Sunday-school than they 
actually know what to do with! She has such 2 winnin’ 
way that nobody can resist her; they all come if she 
asks ’em. I tell ye, Mis’ Brackett, when I sat there, last 
Sabbath, and see them twenty-three comin’ out on pro- 
fession of faith, and Lawyer La Monte among ’em, and 
your Tom, and my nephew Jack,—Jack’s been a hard 
boy, but he’s come out strong on the Lord’s side,—and 
all them girls in Chessera Hopkins’s class, and thought 
how, under God, it was most all that child’s doin’s,— 
though I don’t say but what Mr. Milbank’s worked 
nobly,—I declare, it made me feel mean! I tell ye, Mis’ 
Brackett, there ain’t nothin’ that will make ye feel so 
humble as to see how near you’ve come to upsettin’ the 
Lord’s work® There, if I’d had the chance, I shouldn’t 
ha’ let that blessed girl into the church,—as if I was 
worthy o’ judgin’ who the Lord should call! And I said 
she was nothin’ but a little highflyer! Well, if the 
churches were full o’ such highflyers as’°Chessera Hop- 
kins is, the millenium would be here before we knew it!” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1887.] 





1, October 2.—The Centurion’s Faith.............. Matt. 8: 5-13 
2 October 9.—The Tempest Stilled Matt. 8 : 18-27 
8. October 16.—Power to Forgive BINB...........0000. ..cscsecoseseesserees Matt. 9:18 




















4. October 23.—Three Miracles Matt, 9 : 18-31 
5. October 30.—The Harvest and the Laborers........ Matt. 9 : 35-33; 10:18 
6. November 6.—Confessing Christ............cccccccceressecseceesseses Matt, 10 : 32-42 
7. November 13.—Christ’s Witness to John Matt, 11: 2-15 
8. November 20,—Judgment and Mercy ..u....cccceccesserserseserere MM @tt, 11 2 20-30 
%& November 27,—Jesus and the Sabbath. Matt. 12: 1-14 
10, December 4,—Parable of the Sower.. Matt. 13: 1-9 
1L, December 1L.—Parable of the Tares Matt, 13 : 24-30 
12. December 18.—Other Parables. Matt. 18 : 31-83; 44-62 





1%, December 25.—Review; or, lesson selected by the school, 





QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


For this quarter, as for the last, the lessons are drawn from 
Matthew’s Gospel, which is pre-eminently the Gospel of the 
King. Last quarter’s topic, therefore, is precisely the one for 
this quarter also. The golden text for use during the quarter 
now beginning is a full setting forth of the King’s glory, while 
that for the last three months simply declared his enthrone- 
ment by the Father’s decree. 

Last quarter, the lessons set forth the Lord’s qualifications 
and requirements as King. This quarter’s lessons display his 
authority and his declarations as King. These four general 
divisions of the six months’ work should be kept clearly and 
constantly in mind. They will do much to hold the lessons 
already studied, and to direct those which are still in progress, 
or which are yet to come. The topics of the present quarter’s 
lessons may be stated thus: 


JESUS, THE KING IN ZION. 
I, HIS AUTHORITY. 
1. Over Disease (Lesson I.). 
2. Over Nature (Lesson IT.). 
3. Over Sin (Lesson IIT.). 
4. Over Death (Lesson IV. 
5. Over Duty (Lesson V.). 
6. Over Destiny (Lesson VI.). 


Il, HIS DECLARATIONS. 
1. Concerning his Herald (Lesson VII.). 
% Concerning his Rejectors (Lesson VIII). 
3. Concerning his Day (Lesson IX.), 
4. Concerning his Word (Lesson X.), 
5. Concerning his Enemy (Lesson XI.). 
6. Concerning his Kingdom (Lesson XII). 
If an abbreviated form is desired, it may be had by using 
the final words only, thus: 


I, AUTHORITY. Il. DECLARATIONS, 


1. Disease. 7. Herald. 
2. Nature. 8. Rejectors. 
3. Sin. 9. Day. 

4. Death, 10. Word. 

5. Duty. 11. Enemy. 
6. Destiny. 12. Kingdom. 





LESSON I., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1887. 
Tirte: THE CENTURION’S FAITH. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Matt. 8: 5-18. Memory verses: 8-10.) 

COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

5. And when Jesus was entered And when he was entered 
into Ca-pér’na-im, there came un- into Capernaum, there came 
to him a centurion, beseeching unto him a centurion, beseech- 
him, 6 ing him, and saying, Lord, my 
6. And saying, Lord, my servant Iservant lieth in the house 
lieth at home sick of the palsy, sick of the palsy, grievously 
grievously tormented, 7 tormented. And hesaith unto 
7. And Jesus saith unto him, I him, I will come and heal him. 
will come and heal him. 8 And the centurion answered 
8. The centurion answered and and said, Lord, I am not 2 wor- 
said, Lord, Iam not worthy that thy that thou shouldest come 
thou shouldest come under my under my roof: but only say 
roof; but speak the word only, 8the word, and my! servant 
and my servant shall be healed. 9 shall be healed. ForIalsoam 
9. For lam aman under author- @ man ‘under authority, hay- 
ity, having soldiers under me: ing under myselfsoldiers : and 
and I say to this man, Go, and I say to this one, Go, and he 
he goeth; and to another, Come, goeth; and to another, Come, 
and he cometh; and to my ser- and he cometh; and to my 
vant, Do this, and he doeth it. Sservant, Do this, and he doeth 
10. When Jesus heard it, he mar- it. And when Jesus heard it, 
velled, and said to them that fol- he marvelled, and said tothem 
lowed, Verily I say unto you, I that followed, Verily I say un- 
have not found so great faith, no, to you, *I have not found so 
not in Is’ra-el. great faith, no, not in Israel. 
ll. And I say unto you, That | 11 And I say unto you, that many 
many shall come from the east shall come from the east and 
and west, and shall sit down with the west, and #hall’sit down 
A’bra-ham, and I’saac, and Jacob, with Abraham, and Isaac, 
in the kingdom of heaven: and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
12. Butthe children of the king- | 12 heaven: but the sons of the 
dom shall be cast out into outer kingdom shall be cast forth 


10 








10r, boy %Gr. sufficient. *Gr. witha word. 4Some ancient authorities 





into the outer darkness: there 

shall be the weeping and 
13 gnashing of teeth. And Jesus 
said unto the centurion, Go thy 
way ; as thou hast believed, so 
be it done unto thee. And 
the Iservant was healed in 
that hour, 


da kness ; there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 

13. And Jesus said unto the cen- 
turion, Go thy way; and as thou 
hast believed, so be it done unto 
thee. And hisservant was healed 
in the selfsame hour, 








10r, boy 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King In Zion. 


GotpEeN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Thine, O Lord, is 
the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, 
and the majesty: for all that is in the heaven and in the earth 
is thine ; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as 
head above all—1 Chron. 29: 11. 


Lesson Topic: The King’s Authority Over Disease. 


1. Disease, vs. 5, 6. 
2. Faith, vs. 8-12. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 
3. Healing, vs. 7, 13. 


GoLpEN Text: I have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel._—Matt. 8: 10. 


Datty Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Matt. 8 : 5-18. The King’s authority over disease, 
T.—Luke 7: 1-10. Luke’s narrative of the healing. 
W.—Matt. 15 : 21-31. Works of healing. 

T.—Luke 9 : 37-42, Works of healing. 

F.—Matt. 10: 1-8. Authority to heal delegated, 
$.—Acts3:1-16. Healing in Jesus’ name, 
$.—Acts19:1-12, Special gifts of healing. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. DISEASE. 
I. The Sick Sufferer: 


Sick of the palsy, grievously tormented (6). 
Sick and at the point of death (Luke 7: 
Whose son was sick... . He was at the pol 
He whom thou loyest is sick (John 11 
Indeed he was sick nigh unto death (Ph 


il. The Anxious Suppliant ; 


There came... a centurion, beseeching him (5). 


David therefore besought God for the child (2 Sam. 12 : 16). 
Have ae on me;...my daughter is grievously "vexed (Matt. 


-—" 22 
sought him that he would... heal his son (John 4 : 46). 
The prayer of faith shall save him that is sick (Jas. 5 : 15). 


lll. The Accessible Helper: 
When he was entered, .. . there came unto him (5). 
A woman,...came,., and touched the border of his garment (Matt. 


__. 
Lo, I am with you alway (Matt. 28 : 20). 
If thou hadst been here, my brother had not died Gone 11 : 21). 
Let us therefore draw near with boldness (Heb. 4 : 16). 


1, ‘There came unto him a centurion.’’ (1) The comer; (2) The 
errand ; (3) The commendation ; (4) The Seeneqnaneen. 

.* Beseeching him.” (1) A suffering friend; (z) A burdened 
heart; (8) An earnest plea; (4) A grand success. 

8. ‘Sick of the palsy, griev ously tormented.”’ (1) Prevalent ills; 
(2) Consequent sorrows ; (3) Awakened sympathies; (4) Active 
efforts ; (5) Blessed res' ults, 


a of death (John 4 ; 46, 47). 
2:27). 


Il, FAITH. 
1. Humble Faith : 


Iam not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof (8). 
Iam not worthy of the least of all the ae ee. 82 : 10). 

Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear (Matt. 3 : 11). 

Neither thought I myself worthy to come oan thee Cake 7:7). 

1 am no more worthy to be called thy son (Luke 15 : 19), 


ll. Unwavering Faith : 


Only say the word, and my servant shall be healed (8). 
Though he slay me, yet will I wait for him (Job 18 : 15), 

He spake, and it was done (Psa. 33 : 9). 

He sendeth his word, and healeth them (Psa. 107 : 20). 

Whatsoever thou shalt ask of God, God will give thes (Johan 11 ; 22), 


lll. Acceptable Faith: 


I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel (10). 
Now I know that thou fearest God (Gen. 22 : ad 
Be of good cheer; thy faith hath made thee whole (Matt. 9 : 22). 
O woman, great is thy faith (Matt. 15 : 28). 
Without faith it is im possible to be well- ploadthy unto him (Heb. 11 : 6). 


1. “I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof.’’ 


9 Yaa s humility. 

“ s ey say the word, and my servant shall be healed.” 

sults desired ; (2) Power recognized ; (3) Distance disregarded. 
3 **I have not found so great faith.’’ "So great (1) In its clearness ; 

(2) In its scope; (3) In its tenacity ; (4) In its effectiweness. 


III, HEALING. 
|, Willing to Heal: 


I will come and heal him (7). 
For I desire mercy, and not sacrifice (Hos. 6 : 


Matt. 8 : 8). 
I desire mercy, and not sacrifice (Matt. 9 : 13). 
The Son of man came., 


ll. Healing Ordered : 


As thou hast believed, so be it done wnto thee (13). 
Go in peace, and be whole of thy plague (Mark 5 : 34). 
Thy faith hath made thee whole; in peace Luke 8 : 48). 
Go thy way: thy faith hath made thee w hole (Luke 17 : 19). 
Jesus Christ healeth thee: arise, and make thy bed (Acts 9 : 34). 


lll. Healing Secured ; 


And the servant was healed in that hour (18). 


The woman was made whole from that hour (Matt. 9 : 22), 
Her daughter was healed from that hour (Matt. 15: 28). 
He stretched it forth ; and his hand was restored (Mark 8 : 5). 
And they, . 
7:10). 
1. “I will come and heal him.” 
The Lord's ability. 
2. ** As thou hast believed, so be it done unto ene. * 
nized belief ; (2) Correspondent blessing.—Blessin 
ou faith (1) In form ; (2) In de 
8 “The servant was healed in t 





rtsef; asin Luke vii. 8 %Gr. bondservant. *Many ancient authori 
read With great four. TGR, rectine, * 


no man in Israel have I found so 








(1) The centurion’s rank ; (2) The Saviour’s offer; (3) The cen- 


(1) Re- 


6). 
He stretched forth his hand, ... saying, I will; be thou made clean 


- to save that which was lost (Luke 19 : 10). 


. . returning to the house, found the servant whole (Luke 


(1) The Lord’s willingness ; (2) 


(1) Recog- 
g dependent 


fat t hour.’”’ (1) Healed of a serious 
ed by the Master’s word ; (3) Healed through a 






LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST’S MIRACLES OF HEALING. 
The centurion’s servant (Matt. 8 : 5-13). 


Peter’s wife’s mother (Matt. 8 : 14, 15). 

Lepers (Matt. 8: 2,3; Luke 17: 11- -19). 

A paralytic (Mark 2 : 3. 12), 

A withered hand (Matt. 12 : 10-13), 

The impotent man (John 5 : 2-9). 

The woman who touched him (Matt. 9 : 20-22). 

‘Phe infirm woman (Luke 13 : 10-13). 

The dropsical man (Luke 14: “a 

The ear of Malchus (Luke 22 : 50, 51). 

Blind men (Matt. 9 : 27-30; Mark 8 ; 22-25; John9: 1-7). ; 
Summarily ee (Matt. 4 : 28, 24; 14:14; 15:80; Mark1:34; Luke 
6 : 17-19; 7 : 21, 22). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The order of Matthew in chapters 5 to 13 is, as previously 
mentioned, not chronological. Hence the lessons of this 
quarter should be re-arranged, according to the order of Mark 
and Luke, if the sequence of time is desired. There is general 
agreement among harmonists as to the relative position of the 
events; though the usual difference of opinion exists as to 
the time of year, in consequence of the various theories 
respecting the length of the Galilean ministry. 

It will be sufficient here to indicate the order ; the reasons 
for it can be given in connection with the separate lessons, 
Lessons 3 and 9 should precede the Sermon on the Mount} 
Lesson 1 immediately follows that discourse. The remaining 
lessons should be placed as follows: Lessons 7, 8, 10-12 (dis- 
course in parables), 2, 4, 5, 6. 

The account of Luke (Luke 7 : 1, 2) shows that the healing 
of the centurion’s servant immediately followed the Sermon on 
the Mount. The healing of the leper, narrated by Matthew 
(Matt. 8: 2-4), probably occurred much earlier, just after the 
first circuit in Galilee (comp. Mark 1 : 39, 40, et seq.). 

The place of this incideftt was Capernaum, as both Matthew 
and Luke tell us. But it is still disputed where Capernaum 
was. This very uncertainty recalls the Lord’s prophecy re- 
specting it (Matt. 11: 23; Luke 10: 15), It was undoubtedly 
situated in Galilee (Luke 4: 31), near the lake (Matt. 4: 13), 
probably in, or near, the district called Gennesaret (comp. 
Matt. 14: 34; Mark 6: 53, with John 6: 24). It could not 
have been very far from the mountain where the great dis- 
course was delivered; but it is not certain that our Lord 
reached it on the same day he descended from the Mount of 
Beatitudes. Nor can we positively fix the latter locality. 
Josephus gives some information respecting the city, or, 
rather, respecting a fountain called by the same name. It is 
assumed that the city was near the fountain, and the location 
of the latter has been the main question, Three fountains 
have been claimed as that referred to by Josephus, At pres- 
ent few accept the so-called “Round Fountain” the most 
southerly of the three, as the spring in question, since no 
ruins are found in the neighborhood. Dr. Robinson strongly 
advocates Khan Minyeh as the site of Capernaum; the foun- 
tain being ’Aynet Teen. It is objected that this lies too near 
the lake; for Josephus speaks of “a fertilizing spring.” Nor 
are there any very important ruins in the neighborhood. 
Hence a third and more northern locality has- been assigned 
as probably the truesite; namely, Tell-Hum, near which is the 
fountain Et-Tabyghah. The latter meets all the conditions 
required by the language of Josephus; and the ruins at Tell- 
Hum point to the existence of a city of some importance. 
These ruins are near the lake, north-east of the fountain. 
The name is supposed to be derived from the old one, Kefr 
Nahun, by a natural process of change and abbreviation. Dr. 
Thomson is the pronounced advocate of this site. Still, the 
opinion of Dr. Robinson will always carry weight, in view of 
his splendid service as an explorer in Palestine. It is also 
objected that Tell-Hum was outside of Gennesaret. 

The present tendency of opinion is in favor of Tell-Hum, 
which is about three miles from the mouth of the Jordan, 
where Bethsaida Julius was undoubtedly situated. The Bible 
dictionaries and volumes in regard to Palestine devote much 
space to the controversy, of which only the leading points 
can here be indicated. Such has been the fate of a place 
dignified in the story of the Redeemer’s life by the title 
“his own city” (Matt. 9: 1). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 5-7.—And when he was entered into Capernaum, there 
came unto him a centurion, beseeching him, and saying, Lord, my 
servant lieth in the house sick of the palsy, grievously tormented. 
And he saith unto him, I will come and heal him: In the Gospel 
of Matthew, the Sermon on the Mount is followed by a series 
of miracles, the account of which mainly fills the eighth and 
ninth chapters. The first of these miracles is the healing of 
the leper, which is apparently represented as having occurred 
as Jesus was on his return from the mountain to Capernaum; 
while the second, which is the one the narrative of which 
constitutes the lesson of the present week, was wrought after he 
had entered the city. The healing of the leper is placed by 
Luke, and, according to what seems to be the correct place 
for the insertion of the sermon in Mark’s Gospel, by Mark 





illness ; (A Beak 
friend’s faith. 


also, before and apart from the Sermon on the Mount. The 
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story of the centurion’s servant, on the other hand, is placed 
by Luke (Mark does not record it) immediately after his 
account of the sermon. There is some reason to believe that 
Matthew is less careful in these chapters, with respect to 
chronological order, than the other two evangelists, and that 
his plan is rather to bring together the teachings, the mira- 
cles, and the parables of Jesus in separate groupings. With 
reference to this miracle of healing, however, while Luke 
places the sermon later in the narrative than Matthew does, 
both writers agree in putting it after the sermon, and in say- 
ing that it took place in Capernaum. It is worthy of notice, 
and is perhaps a significant fact, that the work which Jesus 
did after entering the city, was a manifestation of that love 
and goodness which, in his teaching on the mount, he had 
represented as belonging to God as the heavenly Father. 
The person who presented the request for healing is said to 
be a “centurion.” This word, according to its strict sense, 
denotes the commander of a body or company of one hundred 
soldiers. Sixty of these companies constituted a Roman 
legion. This man was undoubtedly a Roman officer and a 
Gentile. Not improbably, he was stationed at Capernaum 
under the authority of Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Gali- 
lee. It is supposed by some, because of what Luke says 
(Luke 7 : 8), that, though a Gentile by birth, he had come 
into close relations with Judaism, and was a proselyte of the 
gate. This, however, is uncertain; and all that can be 
affirmed is, that he had manifested kindly feeling and gene- 
rosity towards the Jews of the city by building, at his own 
expense, a synagogue for them. The words of commendation 
which Jesus speaks in verse 10 (comp. Luke 7 : 9), and his 
words in verse 11, may be regarded as favoring rather the 
latter view than the former. The person for whom the re- 
quest was made, is described by a word in the original which 
could be applied either toason or aservant. It means “boy ;” 
and the twofold usage is known also in our own language. 
There seems to be no sufficient reason to doubt that Matthew 
here uses the word as substantially equivalent to “servant” 
(bondservant), which Luke has in the corresponding verse 
(Luke 7 : 2). It is noticeable that Luke, in later verses (Luke 
7:7, 10), has this word “boy” which Matthew uses. The 
Revised Version retains the rendering of the Greek word 
describing the boy’s disease which was given by the Author- 
ized Version, “sick of the palsy.” He was of the class 
described in Matthew 4: 24, and was temporarily or perma- 
nently paralyzed in some member or members of the body. 

_ The paralytic affection in his case was also accompanied by 
very severe pain and distress. The expression which the 
evangelist uses, “grievously tormented,” strikingly sets forth 
the distressing character of the suffering. Luke refers to the 
servant’s extreme condition in the words “at the point of 
death.” According to the story as given by Matthew, the cen- 
turion himself appears to approach Jesus with the request 
for healing, and to press it urgently, “beseeching him, and 
saying.” To his earnest petition, Jesus immediately replies, 
“T will come and heal him.” The narrative of Luke, on the 
other hand, states that the centurion presented his request at 
first through certain Jewish elders, and that even later his 
communication with him was through friends. The repre- 
sentation made by Luke has that probability and that life-like 
character which bear witness to its accordance with the actual 
facts of the case. Some have supposed that to the word “ be- 
seeching ” we may add in thought, “that is, by means of the 
Jewish elders.” This, however, is a suggestion which comes 
from Luke’s narrative, and ‘seems scarcely natural when we 
observe the construction of Matthew’s senteace. Others have 
maintained that Luke, for the purpose of presenting the 
centurion’s humility in a stronger light, amplified the story 
as originally told, and as told by Matthew. But the true 
explanation of such differences is to be found in the fact 
that Matthew and Luke were two different men. They 
both told the truth substantially, as other truthful men 
do, but one told it with less minuteness of detail, or with 
a somewhat different purpose, as compared with the other. 
If the critics of all classes will only consent to allow the 
New Testament writers the privileges of their own indi- 
viduality, in the way in which they allow them to other 
men, most of the difficulties of the kind here illustrated will 
be at once removed. 

Verses 8, 9.—And the centurion answered and said, Lord, I 
am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof: but only 
say the word, and my servant shall be healed. For I also am a 
man under authority, heving under myself soldiers: and I say 
to this one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he 
cometh ; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it: The narra- 
tive as given by Luke is certainly much more vivid and pic- 
turesque in its representation of the elders as first approaching 
Jesus with their petition for, and commendation of, the cen- 
turion, and of the subsequent sending of the message con- 
tained in these words through personal friends, than is that 
which Matthew gives us in a briefer form. Matthew, as we 
may believe, desired only to record the main facts of the case, 
as exhibiting the“temarkable character of the centurion’s 
faith, and the power and love exhibited by Jesus in the 
miracle; while Luke dwelt with interest on every detail, as 
manifesting character and as setting forth what pertained to 
the inner life of the two chief actors in the story. The care- 





ful reader of Luke’s Gospel will, it is believed, be impressed 
by this peculiarity of it as exhibited in many places, and 
even in the insertion in it of some stories (such as that of the 
Prodigal Son, for example) which are not found in the other 
Gospels.—Lord, I am not worthy, etc.: What the centurion’s 
thought or belief respecting Jesus was, we are not able confi- 
dently to determine. His residence among the Jews, and his 
attitude towards them, as manifested by his building a syna- 
gogue at his own expense for their religious worship, would 
seem to indicate that he had become, in some measure at 
least, familiar with the Old Testament Scriptures. He may 
thus have had his mind open to the impressions which were 
beginning to be received by considerable numbers, that Jesus 
was, or might be, the Messiah. He was certainly in a recep- 
tive state of mind, whatever may have been his thoughts as 
to the messianic character of Jesus. He was a heathen mov- 
ing towards the light, if he had not already moved towards 
it, as it shone upon him in the Old Testament. The expres- 
sion of Jesus respecting him in verse 10 makes this evident. 
It would seem not improbable that in his case there was an 
instance of a mind and heart which, as the light revealed 
itself, gladly received it, and which, in the hope and confi- 
dence which the light inspired, gave expression to a belief or 
feeling quite beyond what had been known in earlier experi- 
ence. We can hardly suppose, however, that the centurion 
rose, at this time, to the true conception of the divinity of 
Jesus. More probably, the thought of Jesus as some mes- 
senger from above, in connection with whom his ideas derived 
from his heathen education, and those which came from what 
he had learned of Judaism, united themselves in a concep- 
tion of power, as well as of compassion.— But only say the 
word: As stated in the marginal note of the Revised Ver- 
sion, the Greek here means “with a word.” It was not 
necessary for Jesus to go into the house, the centurion meant 
to say, but if he would only, in a single word, command that 
the servant should be healed, it would be sufficient. In pre- 
cisely what way he supposed the end could or would be 
accomplished by such a word of command, we cannot tell. 
It is probable that his ideas were indefinite, rather than defi- 
nite. He had not reached as yet the fullness of the Christian 
truth.—For I also, ete.: In the words of this verse, which 
give the ground on which he believes that Jesus can effect 
his purpose by a mere word, the centurion represents himself 
as being under authority, and also as having others under 
his authority; and by means of the words “for I also,” by 
which these statements respecting his own position are intro- 
duced, he seems to compare himself, in the points mentioned, 
with what he supposes Jesus to be. His idea of Jesus would 
therefore appear to have been, that he was a messenger, or 
commissioned person, from heaven, with special authority 
delegated to him, and with power over men and earthly 
things. The thought which he intended to convey by the 
citing of his own position and prerogatives, we may accord- 
ingly believe to have been this: That from the experience 
which he has himself had as an officer by higher authority, 
and thus exercising command over those inferior to himself, 
he has confidence that a heavenly messenger, such as he 
thinks Jesus to be, can execute his will by a word, with- 
out moving to perform the act by his own personal effort. 
Such a movement of mind and heart, on the part of a Gen- 
tile-—a movement which involved in itself the essence of 
faith,—may well have seemed wonderful when contrasted 
with the slowness to believe in Jesus which so sadly charac- 
terized the leading men of his own nation. 

Verse 10.—And when Jesus heard it, he marvelied, and said 
to them that followed, Verily I say unto you, I have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel: The expression in the correspond- 
ing verse in Luke (Luke 7 : 9), “the multitude that followed 
him,” would seem to indicate that a portion, at least, of the 
multitude who had been with Jesus at the mountain, had con- 
tinued with him until now; and this is entirely consistent with 
Matthew’s more general phrase, “them that followed,” though 
not necessarily suggested by it. The “marvelling” of Jesus 
has been supposed by some to be connected with the limita- 
tions of his human nature; by others, to indicate admiration, 
rather than wonder involving the idea of surprise on his part. 
The question as to the relations between the divine and the 
human in Jesus, and as to how the former subjected itself at 
times to the limitations of the latter, is to be determined, so 
far as it may be, by other passages. The word here used has 
such rhetorical possibilities, if we may so express it, that the 
verse cannot be fairly pressed in the argument on this ques- 
tion. The evangelist gives the narrative, not to bring this 
point before the mind of his reader, but to tell of the divine 
power of Jesus in the healing, and the remarkable humility 
and faith of the centurion. It is the wonderful cha~acter of 
the centurion’s faith, rather than the wonder in Jesus’ mind, 
to which he desires to give emphasis; and it is this wonder- 
ful character of the centurion’s faith which occasions the 
words which immediately follow. 

Verses 11, 12.—And I say unto you, that many shall come 
from the east and the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of h : but the sons of the 
kingdom shall be cast forth into the outer darkness: there shall be 
the weeping and gnashing of teeth: The words here used were 
evidently intended to declare that those who belonged to the 








Gentile nations, like this centurion, and who were far outside 
of the limits of the Jewish people, would many of them be 
participants with the patriarchs and great leaders of Israel, 
while the unbelieving and rejecting Jews of the then present 
time would be denied such participation. The figure here, 
as in some other similar cases, is thatyof a feast and banquet- 
ing-hall. The word rendered “sit down” means “ recline at 
table,” according to the ancient custom, or, as we should say, 
sit down at the great feast. The light and brilliancy and joy 
within the banqueting-hall are contrasted with the darkness 
outside, which is the greater even because of the contrast. It 
wiil be observed that the words have especial reference to 
the admission of the Gentiles and the exclusion of the Jews, 
and are connected with the attitude of the two towards Jesus 
himself—faith, or its absence. The primary application is to 
that rejection of the Jews of which Paul speaks in the narra- 
tive given in the Acts and in the Epistle to the Romans; 
but the application to individuals is included in that to the 
nations, as is indicated by the fact that the words have their 
starting-point in the case of the centurion. The strong ex- 
pression, “ the weeping and gnashing of teeth,” sets forth the 
opposite state to that of the joy within the banqueting-hall, 
and the words carry with them, apparently, the idea of de- 
spair. The article at the beginning of the phrase as given 
in the Revised Version, which is justified by the Greek 
original, adds a certain solemnity to the expression: that 
despair which belongs to the outer darkness, and which is 
the opposite, and involves in itself the absence, of all the joy 
of the kingdom. The expression “the sons of the kingdom ” 
describes the Jews as those who, by reason of the covenant, 
etc., might naturally be expected to belong to the kingdom, 
and to have a share in the felicity of its consummated state. 
These sons of the kingdom should be “cast forth.” They 
should be excluded as those are excluded who are expecting 
to enter a banqueting-hall, and are almost within it,—they 
should be thrust out. 

Verse 13.—And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go thy way ; 
as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee. And the servant 
was healed in that hour: After the preceding words, which 
were addressed to the company of Jews who were following, 
Jesus turns to the centurion, and bids him go back to his 
house in the confident assurance that his request was granted. 
The answer he would find to be according to the faith which 
he had manifested. As this faith had been marvelously 
great, so would the answer be found to be full and perfect. 
The servant was healed in that very hour. The centurion’s 
faith was wonderful, and the answer to his petition was pre- 
cisely in accordance with what he had asked for,—a physical 
cure and blessing for another person, who, as Luke says, was 
dear or precious to him. Such an answer was, as we may say, 
needed in his case. The promise to faith could only be com- 
pletely fulfilled in this way. But this case is no absolute 
measure for all cases in all ages. As the Christian truth en- 
lightens and possesses the minds of men more and more; as it 
proves itself more and more to be the truth, so that men’s 
hearts go out towards it in faith, the answers to prayer may 
naturally pass more completely ‘into the region of the inner 
life. As we do not now need to have repeated before our eyes 
the miracles of power, like the raising of the dead or the 
multiplying of the loaves, io impress upon us the heavenly 
commission and divine nature of Jesus, so we do not need 
frequent or constant answers to prayer in the miracles of 
healing in order to establish our faith. The spiritual life is 
now open before us, or within us, in its fullness and glory; and 
the answers to prayer may naturally be expected to come in 
the strengthening of this life, and in the manifestation of the 
love of Jesus as it displays itself to the soul of the believer. 
But the answer of Jesus is nevertheless the same: “As thou 
hast believed, so be it done unto thee.” 

Yale University. 





THE CENTURION, AND THE CAPTAIN 
OF THE LORD’S HOST. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


In chapter 4: 23, Matthew sketches the work of Jesus in 
Galilee as “ preaching the gospel of the kiagdom, and heal- 
ing... all manner of sickness.” The Sermon on the Mount is 
the example of the former, and the long procession of miracles 
in chapters 8 and 9 are, in like manner, specimens of the latter. 
They are nine in number, if we reckon the miracle of the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter, and that of the cure of the woman 
which is narrated in the middle of the account of it, as one. 
These nine are broken up into three groups of three each, 
separated by narratives of their effect on the bystanders. The 
présent lesson is the second miracle of the first group. The 
key-note is the great word, “ faith,” which is used here for the 
first time in the gospel. 

1. Note the man and his faith. He was a foreigner and a 
heathen. The Herod who then ruled over Galilee had his 
troops officered by Romans, of whom this centurion was 
probably one, in command of a small garrison at Capernaum. 
If we put together the traits of character given by Matthew 
and Luke, we get a lovable picture of a man with a much 
tenderer heart than might be expected to beat beneath the 
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armor of a mercenary soldier, set to overawe a sullen people. 
Like so many of the better spirits of that strange era, he had 
been drawn to “love our nation,” certainly not because of their 
amiability, but because of the revelation which they possessed. 
By his own wealth, or by the exercise of his influence, he had 
built them a synagogue, and thereby expressed his adhesion 
to their worship, and won the confidence even of the suspi- 
cious elders, His solicitude for his servant bespeaks a nature 
from which neither the harshness of military life nor the 
natural carelessness about a slave’s welfare had been able to 
banish the sweetness, The crowning trait of his character is 
his humility, which is manifest in Matthew, and even more 
conspicuous in Luke’s version of the story, where he does not 
venture to approach the miracle-working Rabbi, but sends 
the elders to intercede for him. Such a character, springing 
up in heathenism like a rare flower on some waste unsheltered 
open, puts to shame the results of centuries of patient culture 
by the great husbandman asshown inthe Jewish nation. One 
can scarcely help noticing the common type of character, in 
different degrees, shown in the centurions of the New Testa- 
ment, this man, the anonymous one who stood by the cross, 
and was more open to its teachings than rulers and priests, 
Cornelius, and the kindly Julius who had Paul in charge 
on his voyage. 

The centurion’s appeal, as given by Matihew, does not say 
what he wants, but simply tells the tale of suffering, as if 
that were enough to move Christ’s heart. He will not take 
upon him to prescribe by requesting, but casts himself, with 
his unspoken desire, on a compassion which he believed was 
ready to well up at the sight of sorrow, and needed no entreaty 
to move it to activity. The sad sisters at bethany sent alike 
message to Jesus, but their confidence was the growth of years 
of close friendship. This man’s was greater because its founda- 
tion was less, 

Christ’s answer is full of consciousness of power, as well as 
of willingness to meet the unbreathed prayer. He volunteers 
to come where he had not been asked. He refuses to go when 
his going seems made an indispensable condition of his 
miracle, as in the story of the healing of the “nobleman’s” 
son at Capernaum, which some critics perversely make out to 
be the same as this incident. His wisdom may be trusted to 
decide when it is best to exceed and when to fall short of our 
wishes. In both cases our good determines his action. Here 
the promise to come is spoken to evoke the noble confession 
which follows, and so to give the centurion a higher bless- 
ing than his servant’s healing, even a self-conscious and 
uttered faith. 

That confession begins with humble acknowledgment of 
unworthiness, and rises to perhaps the clearest and deepest 
conception of Christ's authority over all the forces of the 
universe which was ever attained during hisearthly life. The 
centurion had learned the omnipotence of the word of com- 
mand. One syllable from the general, and the legion moved, 
as animated by one mind, and each man in its ranks was 
ready to“ go,” though it were to death. Prompt, unquestion- 
ing obedience, is the redeeming virtue, which, amid all its 
devilishness, war promotes, His rough trade had become to 
this man, as he thought about it, a means of reaching this 
wonderful estimate of Christ. Even he himself, though but 
captain of a poor hundred, the sixtieth part of a legion, and 
having himself to obey, could secure compliance without a 
murmur with his orders. Is he drawing a parallel or a con- 
trast between himself and Jesus? Does he think of him as 
under authority, or as supreme? The Kevised Version has 
replaced an omitted “also” in verse 9, which seems to make 
the former alternative the more probable. We could scarcely 
expect from the centurion, however profound his conception, 
the clear recognition of Christ’s divine sovereignty, which 
his closest followers had not clearly grasped. It is much more 
in accordance with the probabilities of the case that he should 
have thought of Jesus, as, like himself, subordinate, and yet 
clothed with absolute power over his soldiczs and servants, or, 
in other words, as a messenger of God, to whom had been 
given command over all physical agents. Nor does the 
clearest conception of our Lord’s divinity forbid that view: 
for the son is subject to the Father, and all power is given to 
him. But the centurion’s conceptions of the manner of 
exercising the power is the remarkable thing here. A word 
is enough; and here he anticipates the profoundest teaching 
of theology and science. “ He spake, and it was done,” is the 
full statement of God’s way of working in creation, and in that 
preservation of creatures which is a continued creation. The 
mere forth-putting of the divine will, without media or other 
divine act, is adequate to produce and sustain the universe. 
This sign manual of deity is stamped on Christ’s works. He 
rebukes diseases, and they cease. He speaks to howling 
tempests and roaring billows, and there is a great calm. He 
flings a word into the grave, and Lazarus stumbles out, 
dazzled, intothe light. All creatures, all forces of the universe, 
are his soldiers ; and at the bare word of that great “ impera- 
tor” the embattled and ordered hosts move and act. No 
grander, truer thought of Christ’s sway, its sweep and its 
manner, can be attained, than this heathen soldier had learned 
from thedreadful instrument of war asa part of which he was 
at once subordinate and authoritative, 

& The eulogium on faith, The confession is followed by 





praise from Christ’s lips, which is praise indeed. Contrast 
his calm acceptance of the highest place which could be given 
him with Elisha’s “Am I God, to kill and to make alive?” 
or with Peter's “ Why look ye so earnestly on us?” And 
remember that Jesus here does the very thing for which 
Moses was shut out from the land, and judge whether this 
demeanor is consistent with humility or reverence, except on 
one hypothesis of his nature. “He marvelled,” as we read 
again that he did at the Jews’ unbelief. We cannot thread 
the mysteries of his participation in our human limitations, 
but it is more profitable to note that his wonder was excited 
by the unbelief of those who had so, much light, and by the 
swift and strong faith of him who had had solittle. That all- 
important word is spoken for the firsttime now. Faith is the 
fruit which he had come seeking. What a pathetic tone of 
disappointed search echoes in the sad close of the sentence, 
**No, not in Israel”! That vine which had for so long been 
the husbandman’s care, offers even to his loving eye but wild 
grapes, when he looked closely beneath the leaves of profession 
and ceremonial for grapes. This wild vine, left to grow as it 
would, has what the other lacks. Therefore isthe centurion’s 
faith praised as “great.” It was great in the clearness of the 
belief which it included, great in the difficulties which it had 
overcome, great in the rapidity of growth on so slight a knowl- 
edge of Jesus, great in the firmness and completeness of its 
moral part, confidence; great in the humility which it pro- 
duced. Such faith, so self-distrustful, so clear in exaltation of 
his power, so child-like in its reliance on him, is what he seeks 
for in us all; and where he finds it, he rejoices as a thirsty 
traveler who “finds grapes in the wilderness.” 

The centurion was, in some sease, the first-fruits of the 
Gentiles, and our Lord’s sad prescience sees in him the fore- 
runner of a long train who shall exercise a faith which puts 
the children of the kingdom to shame. It is remarkable that 
this early intimation of the transference of the kingdom to the 
Gentiles should not be found in Luke’s Gospel, where we 
might have expected to meet it, and should be in Matthew's. 
But it was distinctly. part of his purpose, as the evangelist 
who had most to say about the kingdom of heaven, to make 
sun-clear the condition of belonging to it, as being faith, and 
faith only. And these fateful prophecies were even more 
relevant to the scope of his Gospel than to that of Luke’s. 

Mark the use by our Lord of that“Come.” Then he sits 
king at the head of the table, and to enter the kingdom is to 
come to him. The metaphor of the feast was familiar to his 
hearers, as expressive of the satisfaction of all the hunger of 
the spirit, and of the glad companionship-of the future days. 
It is no part of his purpose here to give the more fully 
developed teaching which he associated with it at a later 
period. But while he leaves untouched the when and the 
where, his reticent words are terribly distinct on the two 
points which Jewish pride and trust in their descent from 
Abraham needed to be driven into their unwilling ears, The 
Gentiles from every corner of the world shall be there, and 
recognized by Abraham as his children. Those to whom the 
kingdom was offered shall, some of them, not be there. What 
could be plainer, when taken in connection with the imme- 
diately preceding eulogium on the centurion’s faith, than this 
teaching, that the one condition of entrance into the king- 
dom, whether in its imperfect manifestation on earth, or in 
its complete and final form hereafter, is just that which the 
centurion had, and Israel had not,—namely, faith in him? 
This teaching is the complement, not the contradiction, of 
that in the last words of the Sermon on the Mount. There 
the condition was “ Not every one that saith unto me Lord, 
Lord; ,.. but he that doeth the will of my Father ;” and, for 
doing that will, the first requisite is faith, without which there 
may be the formal acknowledgment of Jesus as Lord, but no 
obedience. 

It does not become us to enlarge on the terror that lies half 
disclosed in the awful words which describe the fate of those 
who do not belong to the kingdom. The lighted banqueting- 
house is ringed round with darkness. It is darkness, because 
it is outside the circle of the light. The darkness is but, as 
it were, the externalizing of the dispositions of those who are 
in it, Darkness reigned in them here, the darkness of sin; 
and now they dwell in darkness of ‘sorrow, the creation of 
their own evil natures. They are “cast out;” therefore they 
were once in. If they were not members of the kingdom by 
the submission of their wills, and the glad acceptance of the 
King, they were in it, by being surrounded by invitations and 
offers of its blessings, and by being in close contact with its 
earthly form. The nearer a man is to that kingdom here, 
the further sunken will he be in the darkness hereafter. Out 
of the blackness come sounds of woe,—“ the weeping,” as the 
original has it, on which Bengel makes the pregnant remark, 
“thearticle emphatic. -In this life sorrow is not yet sorrow.” 
Nor is it only sorrow that broods there, but gnashing of teeth, 
the token of unavailing passion. The picture is darkly shaded. 
Let us remember who it was that spoke it, even one who “speaks 
that he knows,” and whose every word throbbed with love; 
and let us take heed lest, in speculating about the duration 
and the manner of future retribution, we lose our sense of the 
certainty and awfulness of the fact. 

8. The answer to faith. “Go thy way; and as thou hast 
believed, so be it done unto thee” Christ delights to have 





his path marked out for him by faith, When distrust pre- 
scribes his course, it is presumption ; when faith does, it is but 
putting himin mind of his own character or promise, These 
great words of Christ’s give the key of his storeliouse into our 
hands, and lay down the law to which he rigidly adheres, 
Our faith is the measure of our reception, The more we trust, 
the more we can contain of his gift, and the more we can con- 
tain, the more shall surely possess, AsSt, Bernard beautifully 
says, “He puts the oil of his mercy into the vase of our trust,” 
—and the larger the vase, the fuller the stream which he pours 
into it. As long as we bring vessels, the blessing runs, like 
the oil into the widow’s cruse. When we cease to hold up 
our emptiness to the fountain, it stays. “Ye have not, because 
ye ask not.” If our Christian life be shrunken, and our graces 
feeble, it is only because we have not gone to Him for fresh 
supplies. Little faith means little grace. 

Here Christ lets the man prescribe the very manner of his 
working. When the “nobleman” asked him to come down 
ere his child died, he would not, because the request spoke of 
a low conception of his power which he elevated by the refusal. 
But the centurion’s willingness to be content with a word 
showed a strong faith, which he confirms by demonstrating 
that it had not thought too loftily of him. So he often disap- 
points our expectations of the manner of his working, when 
these are built on an unworthy or tremulous faith, but always 
does so in such a fashion as that our confidence in him may 
be increased, if we duly consider his dealings with us. But he 
complies with the desires of a strong faith, which is ready te 
do without visible signs of his work, and does so in such a 
fashion as that we can always say, “I did not trust him too 
much, nor think him able to do what I find he cannot.” The 
education of faith is his aim in all his dealings with us, and 
he disappoints, or answers, or over-answers, it in subordination 
to that great purpose. 

Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
CONDITIONS OF DOING MIGHTY WORKS. 


“They brought unto him all sick people that were taken 
with divers diseases and torments, and those which were 
possessed of devils, and those which were lunatic, and those 
that had the palsy; and he healed them.” It seems as easy a 
the burgeoning of springtime. But it takes the inestimable 
sun to do that. The other takes the infinite Sun of Right- 
eousness to do it. 

The prime essential of doing mighty works is power. That 
all inheres in spirit. All physical powers were taken thence, 
and are constantly upheld by it. Hence, the mightier the 
works to be done, the more imperative the necessity for alliance 
with spiritual power. Then walking on water, stilling tem- 
pests, multiplying bread, etc., are as easy as walking on land; 
being whelmed by storms, and starving, is natural without it. 
How is it done? 

The first element in such alliance is the conquest of self and 
its subordination to the highest ends. Jesus did this in the 
temptation, when every desire was quickened by all the Devil 
could offer. It was such a battle that, though he won, it was 
by such hard fighting that the angels had to come and minister 
tohim. But the one who conquers the Devil in the wilderness, 
can conquer his works in human nature. 

This alliance is necessarily grounded on faith in God. 
There can be no union of forces otherwise. This Christ 
sought to develop asa necessary precedent condition of every 
miracle that affected others. He delayed the Syro-phenician 
woman till her faith grew to the height of saying that a dog’s 
crumb of the bread of life had virtue enough to heal her 
daughter of a devil. He found so much in the centurion 
that he had no need to go to the house. And he said that 
all things are possible to him that believeth. 

It may be that men do err, not knowing the Scriptures 
nor the power of God, in limiting the “all things” to 
spiritual things. Christ commanded the disciples to forgive a 
brother seven times a day. So mighty a work made the dis- 
ciples cry out, “Increase our faith.” Then Christ added, 
If ye had a little faith, even as much as a grain of mustard- 
seed, ye might say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou plucked 
up by the root, and be thou firmly planted in the tossing sea, 
and it should obey you. He speaks of spiritual and of ma- 
terial things in the same breath, and as done by the same 
faith. When Christ asked men to believe him for his works’ 
sake, and promised that those who believed on him should do 
greater works, it is not necessary to limit the greater works to 
spiritual things, for if they are greater they include the less. 
Christ did not do these things without means of some appro- 
priate sort. And for our piercing of mountains, making a 
better metal than iron out of clay, and our flying in the air, 
we need faith in God, co-operation with God, and the use of 
such means as are sufficient. Such things are never given to a 
heathen nation or to a secularized disciple. Neither can God 
give his gift of faith for such things, except to some 
Cliristly man. 

Some men have only faith enough for forgiveness, some for 
adoption, some for sanctification. Christ was self-renunciatory 
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and loving of others, full of faith enough to be trusted with 
power to multiply bread, cure diseases, and still tempests. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When he was entered into Capernaum, there came unto him a 
centurion, beseeching him (v.5). Everywhere and always there 
is some need which only Jesus can supply. Whether one is 
in authority or is under authority, is rich or is poor, is young 
or is old,—for himself or for some dear one he has a longing 
for that which is beyond all human help, but which Jesus is 
able to give. Well is it when the burdened one realizes that 
in Jesus his relief is as sure as his need is great. The cen- 
turion watched anxiously for the coming of Jesus to Caper- 
naum. No one need wait a moment for the coming of Jesus 
at the present time. Jesus is within speaking distance at this 
hour. Now make known to him your want. 

Lord, my servant lieth in the house sick (v. 6). It is to any 
master’s credit that he has a loving interest in his servant’s 
welfare. It is to any servant’s credit that his troubles take 
hold on his master’s heart. There is no conflict between 
“labor” and “capital” when this is the state of affairs be- 
tween employer and employed. And with this world as it is, 
well-doing on the one side, in any mutual relation, tends to 
promote well-doing on the other side, It is the good master 
who is most likely to have the good servant; and it is the 
good servant who is most likely to have the good master. 
The servant who is most faithful while he is well, is most 
likely to be grieved over-and cared for when he is sick; and 
the master who is kindest and tenderest in the care of his 
sick servants, is surest of loyal and grateful service from those 
servants when they are well. Illustrations of this are to be 
found now, as they were eighteen centuries ago. 

He saith,... Iwill come and heal him (v.7). It was the 
servant whom Jesus said he would heal; yet that servant had 
made no request for his healing. The centurion’s interces- 
sory prayer for his servant received this assurance of granting 
from our Lord. And so it is that the sick are, in the provi- 
dence of God, laid as a burden on the hearts of believers in 
Jesus. In their physical and mental weakness, they are often 
unable to realize fully their special need, or the method or 
source of peculiar help to them. Then it is that the prayer 
of faith in their behalf shall be heard and heeded of Jesus. 
At this point it is that many earnest advocates of what they 
call the “faith cure” misrepresent the New Testament teach- 
ings on this subject. They pivot the healing of the patient 
on the faith of the patient, instead of on the faith of the 
interceding physician. But Jesus did not say to the cen- 
turion, “If thy servant has faith, I will heal him,” nor is the 
“ prayer of faith” which is declared in James 5: 15, as ap- 
pointed to “heal the sick,” the prayer of the sick ong, but 
the prayer of the visiting “elders.” Just so far, therefore, as 
there is a failure in any such case of a “ faith-cure” physician 
to secure healing to a patient, the implication of a want of 
faith rests wholly on the physician, and not in any measure 
whatsoever on the poor patient—whose lack is in his 
intercessor. 

Lord, Iam not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof 
(v. 8). The fact that he said this in all sincerity, is no proof 
of the centurion’s special unworthiness. On the contrary, it 
is an indication of his special fitness so far to welcome Him 
who comes as the Saviour of sinners, and as the Helper of 
those whose conscious spiritual need is greatest. He who 
says that he is worthy, thereby proves that he is unworthy. 
He who really feels his unworthiness, thereby wins to him- 
self the loving sympathy of the loving Saviour. Nothing, 
in fact, so commends us to Jesus as a sense of our unworthi- 
ness, and a consciousness of our need as we come to him in 
faith with our call for help. 

I also am a man under authority, having under myself soldiers 
(v. 9). He who knows how to command, knows how to obey; 
for command and obedience are a result of knowing and fill- 
ing one’s place with reference to others. And trust, or faith, 
is confidence in him who gives or who receives the word of 
command. A soldier realizes that he is one link in a great 
chain of vauses, extending above him and below him; while 
his responsibility is only for that one link. Hence it is that 
a soldier’s life is largely a life of trust; and that as such it is 
made a pattern for the Christian’s life, in the teachings of our 
Lord and of his apostles. As we issue orders with reference 
to our servants at home, or to our workmen in our sphere of 
business, and do not worry because we cannot watch to see 
those orders carried out, so we may ask the Lord to speak 
the word that shall secure a blessing on us and on ours 
according to the need of each one; and we need not doubt as 
to the result of his speaking in response to our urgent call, 

- When Jesus heard it, he marvelled (v.10). Nothing seemed 
more sure to surprise Jesus here on earth, than to find that 
somebody trusted him. And this is one of the saddest things 
about his life-story, Would it surprise any of us, as earthly 
parents, to find th&t a child of our love trusted us? Would 
a simple expression of unwavering confidence in us by one of 
our children, be such an unusual thing as to cause us to mar- 
vel at it? If not, then why should Jesus marvel that he was 
tensted? Is it because he was less worthy than ourselves of 





uniform and unwavering confidence? Or is it because his 
followers lack, so generally, the child-heart that is ready to 
trust? Nothing seemed so to gladden the heart of Jesus as 
to find that one did trust him—when there was an opportu- 
nity for doubt. Nothing seemed to grieve him more than to 
find he was distrusted by those who had reason to know his 
love and his power. From his experience with you and with 
me at times when his ways do not seem quite clear to us, 
which do you think would more surprise him in our case— 
our absolute trust in him, or our half-hearted doubt? 

As thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee (v.13). It was 
not his praying, but it was his faith, which was honored in 
the centurion, by our Lord. A prayer may be offered in 
faith, and again it may be offered without faith. Merely as 
a prayer, it has no power; only as an expression of faith has 
it value or effectiveness. There are Christians who think to 
be heard for their much speaking, rather than for their im- 
plicit trust, as they pray; but persistency, or importunity, in 
prayer has no place in the Christian life, save as an exhibit 
of faith that will not faint nor tire. It is by faith that we 
pray aright, and that we live aright; and according to our 
faith we shall receive from the Lord that which it is best for 
us to have—which is the substance of every petition in the 
prayer of faith. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


From the account in Luke 7 : 1-10, we should judge that 
the centurion himself did not go to Jesus, but only sent 
friends. From the account in our lesson, we should suppose 
that he sent no friends, but came himself. Probably the full 
account of what occurred includes both narratives. As we 
read it, the centurion first sent elders to Christ to intercede 
for him; second, after Jesus had started, he sent another 
delegation of friends; and, third, he himself went to meet the 
Master. This sending of intercessors is truly Eastern in its 
spirit, and is practiced to this day. - As our text deals only 
with the action of the centurion himself, we shall confine our 
attention to him alone. 

This centurion seems to have been a kindly and serious 
man. Born a Gentile, he seems to have rejected idolatry, 
and to have adopted, in some degree at least, the Jewish 
religion. Into his household, as into every family, sooner or 
later, great trouble came. A favorite servant is taken pain- 
fully sick, and all remedies have failed. Death knocks ut 
the door, and threatens to force an entrance. In this emer- 
gency the centurion turns to the Nazarene for help. Look- 
ing now at the story as illustrative of the faith of this 
man, we see 

1, Faith Seeking.—There was faith, of course, before there 
was any search made for help from Jesus. Unbelief never 
seeks the Master. Why should it? No one ever sends for a 
doctor in whom they have not one particle of faith. This 
faith of the soldier seems to have arisen through his hearing 
about Jesus. He had apparently never seen him with his 
own eyes. Blessed be the man who first told the centurion 
of the healing power of this prophet! What.joy the message 
wrought in that home! How many times that servant must 
have blessed the man who brought them the glad tidings of 
a Healer close at hand! Without the bearer of these tidings 
the servant most probably would have died. “ How beauti- 
ful... are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings!” See, 
then, right here, a lesson for every believer in your class. 
Tell out, tell out, what you know about Jesus’ power to save. 
Telling is better than argument, and experience is stronger 
than are eloquent sermons, Telling often begets faith, and 
then faith goes to seeking. So it was in the case of the cen- 
turion, and so it will be while men are sick and in need of a 
Saviour. “ When Jesus has found you, tell others the story,” 
and in this way many a paralytic will be healed. The poor 
lepers outside of Samaria set us a good example in this mat- 
ter. “We do not well,” they said; “this day is a day of good 
tidings, and we hold our peace... now therefore come, that 
we may go and tell.” Whosoever has experienced the good 
hand of the Lord upon him should “say so.” That the cen- 
turion’s faith was genuine is apparent from the fact that it 
bore fruit at once. Real faith always does. It led him forth 
in earnest search. If any one feels himself spiritually sick, 
and believes that Jesus can help, how can he fail to seek for 
that help which he needs? Failure to seek, results from 
failure to feel one’s need, or from failure to believe in 
Jesus’ power. 

2. Faith Trusting.—It did this grandly ; for it even outran 
the word of the Master. He had said, “I will come and 
heal him.” But to this the centurion replied: “Speak the 
word only, and my servant shall be healed.” , At this Jesus 
marvelled. In all Israel he had not met with such sublime 
trust. And that this confidence was no sham is evident from 
the fact that the centurion was quite willing to go his way 
home with no further evidence of the healing of his servant 
than the bare unsupported word of Jesus. Mark this as very 
important. Between the place where he left the Lord, and 
his home, we have no doubt that he was in perfect peace, 
though he had nothing but the promise of Jesus on which to 
rest, Not until he actually reached his home did his senses 





confirm his faith. Only when he got home did his faith 
become sight. Now, the sinner who goes to Jesus in prayer, 
asking for the pardon of his sins, is in the same condition as 
was this centurion. He has the promise, “ Ask, and ye shall 
receive.” If, like the centurion, he has had faith enough to 
go and ask, let him, like the centurion, go his way calmly, 
trusting that his request has been granted. When he reaches 
his home in heaven, his will be the experience of the cen- 
turion when he reached his garthly home, Faith will then 
(and not till then) be lost in sight. But while on the journey 
thither, let no doubts becloud his faith and embitter his life. 
He has the promise. Let that suffice him. 

(When our “faith-cure” friends use these narratives in 
support of their doctrine, they should be careful not to mis- 
use the Scriptures ;' for they teach that the patient who has 
believingly prayed for healing must believe that he is healed 
at once, though his pains and aches are as severe as ever. 
They then claim that these pains which before the prayer of 
faith were the result of disease, are so no longer. They now 
baptize them by the name of “symptoms,” and, in spite of 
everything, claim that they are tpso facto healed. I do not 
for a moment believe that if the centurion had reached home 
and found his servant rolling about in agony, he would have 
said: “ My friend, you are healed ; these are only symptoms.” 
Yet into just this folly have many “ faith-cure” believers 
fallen, And what is more, their leaders teach that such folly 
honors God.) 

3. Faith Rejoicing.—Doubtless the centurion rejoiced on the 
way home. But his joy was not full until he crossed his own 
threshold ; then joy had full sway, when faith was changed to 
sight. Until he reached home, he could say, “Still there’s 
more to follow.” So with the believer; he rejoices by the 
way. To all of Satan’s suggestions that his sins are too many, 
or too great, he offers the word of the Master ; and just in pro- 
portion as histrust is firm, his joy is great. But still, through 
all his pilgrimage he can say, “Still there’s more to follow.” 
Only in that day when he hears his Master say, “Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom,” will his joy be 
full; for not till then will faith be lost in sight. Faith is 
good, but sight is better. To believe in the rest that remaineth 
for us is good, and brings great comfort. But actually to enter 
into that rest is better than faith. This sight awaits all 
believers, and since he laughs best who laughs last, the 
portion of the believer is the best of all portions, since he has 
the best wine at the end, and not at the beginning, of his feast. 
The unbeliever’s is not so. He, like the rich fool, has his good 
things now, and scorns to live by faith. Pharaoh’s court is 
more pleasing to him than the back of the wilderness, for he 
has no respect unto the recompense of the reward. Is not the 
portion of the believer, then, taken as a whole, better thar 
that of the man who insists on walking always by sight? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Nothing makes the earthly life-work of Jesus so real to 
children as a familiar acquaintance with the characters in 
gospel story, and nothing will be more likely to prevent future 
doubt and skepticism than a thorough knowledge of the de- 
tails of the miracles of Christ. There were three things Jesus 
did as he went about all Galilee. In what buildings did he 
often do his teaching? Can you tell anything about his 
preaching? As he went from place to place, what did he do 
for sick and suffering people? We have studied of his teach- 
ing and his preaching. We have to-day a story of his heal- 
ing. After the Sermon on the Mount he went to the city of 
Capernaum. Show on map. Peter lived there before Jesus 
said to him, “ Follow me.” So did Matthew, the one who 
had been a tax-gatherer, and wrote the Gospel we are study- 
ing. After he left Nazareth, Jesus was so much in Caper- 
naum that it is often called “his own city.’ Many people 
in Capernaum loved to listen to Jesus, and he was ready to 
teach and preach anywhere, at any time. He is just as glad 
now, when any want to learn of him, as when he sat on a 
mountain or in a little boat, and taught the people. The 
great emperor who ruled in Rome ruled over the land of the 
Jews. He kept many soldiers in all the towns and cities, and 
our story to-day is about one of the officers who lived in 
Capernaum. 

A Centurion.—He was called so because he was the officer 
or captain over a hundred soldiers. He was not a Jew, but 
a Gentile, who loved God, and did all he could to help men 
to worship him truly. Besides the soldiers he commanded, 
he had servants in his house, and one of them who was dear 
to him was sick, and about to die. Perhaps this servant had 
belonged to him for years, and had been so faithful in serving 
that the centurion loved him. Luke tellsthe same story, and says 
that when Jesus came to Capernaum the ruler sent the elders 
of the Jews to Jesus, and besought him to come and heal him, 
Matthew says the centurion came beseeching, begging him to 
come and cure him. It was the centurion beseeching, even 
if he asked the elders to go and beg Jesus for him. Why 
was the centurion so anxious? He really loved the servant. 
It would grieve him to have him die. He could not bear to 
see him suffer; for he was sick with palsy, trembling with 
weakness, and moaning with pain. Did the elders want Jesus 
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to come and heal the servant? They went quickly to Jesus, 
began to beg him instantly, as soon as they saw him. The 
centurion is worthy, they said. He is so good and kind he 
deserves to have you do this. He loves our nation; he has 
built us a synagogue. 

Jesus’ Answer.—“ I will come and heal him.” Did he say, 
I will see him? Did he ask any questions? What was his 
plain quick answer? When Jesus was on the way, not far 
from the house, more people met him, some friends whom 
the centurion had sent with another message. “ Lord,” he 
said, “I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my 
roof.” Was he willing to let Jesus pass by and the servant 
die without him? Oh, no! This was his prayer— 

Speak the Word.—I do not think myself worthy to come 
unto thee, but say in a word, and my servant shall be healed. 
Then he gave reasons why he knew that Jesus could speak 
and heal. I know what it means to obey and to be obeyed, 
he said. Iam also under orders. There are chiefs over me 
whom I obey; there are soldiers under me who obey me. I 
say to one man, Go, and he goes; to another, Come, and he 
comes; to my servant, such as this sick boy, Do this, and he 
does it, All these were the words and the thoughts of his 
heart. As I am obeyed, O Lord, so, if you will say to Death 
Come not, and to Sickness Go, my servant will become well. 

So Great Faith—Did the centurion believe Jesus needed to 
see the sick boy? Did he ask him to come near enough to 
touch him? Did he want to hear the word he would speak? 
He only asked him then and there to say a word, and he was 
sure Jesus’ power would heal and save. Even Jesus won- 
dered that he so believed. He turned to those around, and 
of this Roman soldier said our golden text. Even among the 
chosen people called Israel, the Jews who had always wor- 
shiped God, not one had shown such faith, Then Jesus gave 
the blessed promise in which we may share. He said that 
many far off, the Gentiles who had no part in the Jewish 
people, should enter the kingdom of heaven, they should 
dwell there, sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. They 
were the blessed fathers whom God had called to be his own 
people. Jesus meant to teach that many who claimed to be 
children of Abraham should be shut out of heaven because of 
unbelief, while all who had faith in him should be saved. It 
seems as if the centurion himself must have followed the 
messengers he sent. Either to him or for him Jesus said, 
“Go thy way.” Again we have those little words with a great 
meaning, “as” and “so.” “As thou hast believed, so be it 
done unto thee.” (Even if the word “so,” in italics, is added 
in translation in both versions, the meaning is clear that the 
measure of faith was the measure of blessing.) The word of 
Jesus saved and healed. The company returned to the house, 
and found the servant well. How grateful the happy cen- 
turion must have been! Don’t you suppose his love was as 
strong as his faith? Don’t you think he told the servant and 
all his house of the Lord who answered his prayer? What 
would you think of the servant if he did not thank and love 
such a Saviour, and pray to him for himself the rest of his 
saved life? What do you think now of the Roman soldier? 
What did he think of himself? Iam not worthy, he thought, 
—not worthy to go, to, Jesus, mor for Jesus; to come to me. 
Who was meek and lowly of heart? What had Jesus said 
of the meek? What did the elders think of him? Howdid 
they show that they thought he was worthy? What did 
they say of him? What did Jesus think of him? Asaman 
Jesus wondered, was surprised, at his faith. What did Jesus 
say of him? Whatdid he do for him? What do you think 
of the centurion as an example for us? By what gifts had 
he shown his love to God and to men? There are now in 
that place the old ruins of a synagogue, and the pieces of 
carved stones show that it was a costly synagogue, perhaps 
the one built by this centurion. He was brave as a soldier, 
or he would not have been an officer; kind to his servants, or 
he would not have loved one so. How do you know he was 
humble, prayerful, believing? Subject to the emperor, whom 
did he own as his Lord? Every teacher, parent, friend, in 
this lesson, may find peace and strength. Give out all you 
can to those you teach, and yet sweet, trustful comfort remains 
in the certainty that faith’s earnest plea brought life and 
blessing to the subject of prayer. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


“Nor Wortuy.”—The usual custom in the East, ancient 
and modern, is to send servants to deliver an invitation to a 
traveler; and, if the person invited declines, then to send 
other servants “more worthy;” of which custom an example 
is given in the New Testament. The centurion had at the 
start—according to the words of Matthew’s narrative— 
begun by showing the traveler the highest possible honor 
(of the sort) in coming personally to deliver his errand. 
This also showed sincerity and urgency, independently 
of the tenor of the message, which a mere sending by ser- 
vants would not necessarily have done. Hence the phrase 
“T am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof,” 
which otherwise would be liable to be taken for Oriental 
politeness, and which is one sometimes used in the process of 
invitation when no declining or excuse will be thought of, 





here loses all quality of suspicion, and appears beautifully as 
a sincere preface ‘to the following, “but only say the word, 
and my servant shall be healed,” and still more so to the 
remarkable expression of faith, by a comparison in verse 9. 
“FRom THE East AND THE WEsT.”—Probably in the same 
sense, this phrase has been used by the Aramaic writers quite 
down to the present, to show not only remoteness, but pagan- 
ism and heresy in contradistinction with those claiming to 
belong to the true faith. In the Syriac of the middle ages, 
the East often represented the Tartars, Chinese, and Indians, 
while the West represented the (to the Syrians) degenerate 
Romans. But that usage, or at least the particular significa- 
tion of the terms, varies with the theological or the politico- 
theological aspect of the writer. But in the Aramaic He- 
brew of centuries a little later than the Christian era, the 
“outer darkness” meant “ outside of Israel ;” while the other 
phrases in the sentence are too frequently explained—and, 
indeed, too plain of themselves—to call for present comment. 
Probably the declaration of Jesus was wider in its meaning 
when spoken than as limited by any later Oriental illustra- 
tions; although the reference is, of course, primarily to the 
Jews as Jews and the Gentiles as Gentiles. Another Ara- 
maism at the end of the lesson needs a little attention, as it 
is of frequent occurrence, and is generally misunderstood by 
pure Grecians. No one will deny that the revisers render 
literally by “And the servant was healed in that hour,” 
though none will say that “that” renders the force to an 
English reader. The Authorized “the selfsame hour” is 
better, but probably rejected because it more properly renders 
another common Greek phrase. But the Greek seems to 
stand for the common Aramaic “in it in the hour;” that is, 
in the very hour, or, as we should say, at that very instant. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


THE GENTILES’ VirTUE.—In the first chapter of Tr. Qiddu- 
shin, folio 31 a, a striking instance of a Gentile’s pious senti- 
ments, serving as a model to the Israelites, is given. R. Ullah, 
when asked about the extent of filial love and respect, said: 
Go and see what a Gentile in Ascalon, of the name of Damah, 
the son of Netheenah, did to his father. Once Israelitish 
agents came to him to buy from him some very precious 
jewels, to be mounted in the ephod (see Exod. 28: 12). 
They offered him a high price, which he refused, his father 
having been asleep just then, and the keys to the box con- 
taining the jewels were lying under his head. The mes- 
sengers were in a hurry, and Damah preferred not to awake 
his father. In the following year he had a red heifer (Num. 
19 ; 2), valued at a very high price in Israel, among his cattle. 
The wise men of Israel called on him to buy it. So he said 
to them: I know you would pay me any amount for my 
heifer; but I only ask an indemnification for the money I 
lost on account of the affectionate respect with which I treated 
my parent. When the wise men heard his words, they said: 
If a man who is not commanded to do so fulfills such a duty, 
how much more is he bound to do it who received the com- 
mandment! This agrees with what R. Haneenah said, 
namely, that he who received a commandment is more 
responsible than he who follows it without having received 
it (from Sinai). 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC. 


“Sit DOWN WITH ABRAHAM, AND ISAAC, AND JACOB, IN 
THE Kinepom oF HEAVEN.”—To sit down, or, rather, to re- 
cline as at meal, in the kingdom of Messiah, which is aiso 
called kingdom of heaven, and of God, and thus to be with 
these three great patriarchs, who are emphatically called 
Aboth ‘Olam (the Fathers of the World), is the highest aim 
of the pious Israelite of to-day, even as it was in the days of 
our Lord’s tabernacling on earth. Every Sabbath, and every 
holy day, the father of an Oriental Jewish family, seated at 
the head of his own table, holds three cakes (or loaves) of 
bread between his hands, while he pronounces the blessing. 
The number signifies the union and communion of the house- 
hold with these three “fathers,” and gives expression to their 
faith in the blissful future. After grace, he breaks the mid- 
dle loaf, to remember the figurative immolation of Isaac on 
the altar; the voluntary surrender of himself by this patri- 
arch is regarded as of the highest merit. Eating a small por- 
tion of this with salt, he distributes like portions to each one 
present; for no one could touch any of the food until after 
partaking of this consecrated bread. When a certain guest 
(Luke 14: 15) remarked to our Lord at meal: “ Blessed is he 
that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God,” he only ex- 
pressed this earnest desire of all the faithful; though, like 
most of the people (including even the apostle at that time), 
he did not discern the spiritual import of the kingdom. On 
ordinary days, the family may be often obliged, by circum- 
stances, to.say grace on a less number of loaves; or, if poor, 
even on fragments. But when a guest arrives, then, in his 
honor, they strive to get the full number as on a feast-day. 
Following this custom, our Saviour makes the needy friend 
in the parable (Luke 11: 5) say: “Lend me three loaves.” 
At the Feast of Tabernacles it is very interesting to notice 
how the godly mothers and daughters of Israel prepare, in 
memory of these patriarchs, a small table in a corner of the 
booth, placing on it a Bible, or some other sacred book, to sig- 





nify that some day they hope to recline with them, when the 
tabernacle of David which is fallen shall be raised up again 
(Amos 9:11); and when the prophecy of Zechariah (Zech. 
14: 16) shall be fulfilled: “The nations... shall go up from 
year to year to worship the King, the Lord of hosts, and to keep 
the feast of tabernacles.” Three times a day, when ten wor- 
shipers are present in the synagogue, the gaddeesh (most sacred 
prayer) is offered for the speedy manifestation of this king- 
dom. We give a portion of this very ancient prayer, com- 
posed in Hebrew-Chaldee: “ May his great name be magnified 
and sanctified in the world which he treated according to his 
will! May he establish his kingdom, and cause to bud forth 
his redemption, and bring near his Messiah! In your life- 
time, and in your days, and in the life-time of all Israel: in 
haste, and in near time. And say ye, Amen; may his great 
name be blessed for ever and ever.” And the great prayer of 
eighteen supplications, repeated thrice daily, opens always 
with a remembrance of these three patriarchs: “ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, our God, and.the God of our fathers, the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob; the 
great God, the mighty and terrible; the Most High God! 
Thou who bestoweth great mercies; who art the possessor of 
all things; who rememberest thy mercies with the fathers, 
and bringest the Redeemer for their children’s children for 
thy name’s sake, in love!” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Which chapters in this Gospel contain the Sermon on the 
Mount? How many miracles are recorded in the eighth and 
ninthchapters? Which of theseseem to be related by Matthew 
for the special purpose of showing fulfillment? Which of 
these seem to be related for the purpose of showing the 
amount and diversity of miraculous power as circumstantial 
proof of Jesus’ divinity? How is the instruction on the 
mount introduced? (Matt.5:1.) How should that section of 
the book close? (Matt.8: 1.) What reason have we for be- 
lieving that the healing of Simon’s wife’s mother preceded all 
the other miracles recorded by Matthew ? (Mark 1 : 21-34; Luke 
4: 30-39.) What reason have we for believing that the heal- 
ing of the leper preceded the Sermon on the Mount? In an 
argument on the divinity of Jesus, would Matthew probably 
give precedence to the character of his teachings or of his 
works? What miracle seems to have immediately followed 
the Sermon on the Mount? (Luke 7: 1-10.) 

What is a centurion? What evidence have we of this 
centurion’s tenderness of heart? (vs. 5,6.) By whose mouth 
did he first make known his request? (Luke 7: 3.) How 
could he obtain such honorable representatives? (Luke 7 : 4, 
5.) What other centurion of similar character appears on 
the sacred page? (Acts 10.) On what ground did the cen- 
turion of Capernaum object to a visit from Jesus? (vs. 7, 8.) 
At whose mouth did he probably speak this objection? 
(Luke 7: 6,7.) What argument did he present to justify his 
faith in the word of Jesus? (v.9.) What contrast in faith 
did a certain nobleman of the same city furnish? (John 4: 
47,49.) Whatdid Jesus behold as presaged by the centurion’s 
faith? (vs.10-12.) When did God make special provision 
for the realization of this prediction? (Acts 9: 15.) When 
was itin large measure realized? (Acts 10:45.) What reason 
have we for believing that the centurion finally may have 
come forth himself to meet Jesus? What words may have 
been spoken directly to them? (v.13.) What is oneof the 
chief lessons contained in this miracle? (Acts 10: 34, 35.) 
What does it teach concerning Jesus’ estimate of faith? 
What concerning the true manner of approach to him? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions—1. Tell the incident. 2. Of what 
concern to Jesus was Capernaum? 3. What gift had the cen- 
turion made to Capernaum? 4. How did the citizens like 
the centurion? 5. What shows the centurion to be a kind 
man? 6. How is the centurion’s humility seen? 7. What 
military force was in Capernaum? 8. What do you infer 
from the presence of soldiers there? 9. Tell the rank of cen- 
turion? 10. What obedience would the centurion give to 
higher officers? 11. What obedience would the centurion 
exact from hissoldiers? 12. How does military life inculcate 
obedience? 13. In what words did the centurion illustrate 
hisorders? 14. What did the commander expect after giving 
a command? 15. What led the centurion to believe that 
Jesus could speak, and it would be done? 16.,What was 
peculiar in this miracle? 17. What worthy traits had the 
centurion? 18. How did the centurion’s good traits assist his 
faith? 19. How may I help my owr faith? 20. Repeat - 
Jesus’ words of wonder. 21. How could a Gentile’s faith 
exceed a Jew’s faith ? -22. What is the force of “ Verily I 
say unto you”? 23. How is the thought intensified by the 
words “no, not in Israel”? 24. How careful a searcher for 
faith was Jesus? 25. How do these words give great praise 
to the centurion? 26. What hinders faith in Jesus? 27. 
What does this story teach me? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Where did the centurion 
live? 2. Who was sick at his house? 8. What did Jesus 
say when he heard it? 4 How did the centurion ask 
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Jesus to heal the servant? 5. What did Jesus say of ‘the 
centurion’s faith? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





OUR SENSE OF NEED IS ITSELF A PRAYER. 
“My servant lieth sick.” 
OUB PRAYER IS SURE OF A HEARING. 
“T will come and heal him.” 
OUR MEASURE OF FAITH WILL SHOW ITSELF. 


“Speak the word only, and my servant shall 
be healed,” 


OUR MEASURE OF FAITH SHALL BE HONORED. 
“As thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee.” 








THREE QUALITIES IN ACCEPTABLE 

PRARER. 
A SENSE OF NEED. 

He came beseeching. 
CONSCIOUS MORAL LACK. 

“T am not worthy.” 
UNWAVERING FAITH. 

Speak, and it shall be. 


THE THREEFOLD RESPONSE. 
A WELCOME, 
“*T will come.” " 
AN APPROVAL. 
“ Great faith.” 
AN ANSWER. 
“So be it done unto thee.” 








FOR WHOM DO YOU ASK A BLESSING? 
WHAT IS THE MEASURE OF YOUR FAITH? 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“The Great Physician now is near.” 

“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

“ Amazing grace, how sweet the sound.” 

“ Dear Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole.” 
“Jesus is mighty to save.” 

“ Jesus, thy name I love.” 

“Thy works, not mine, O Christ! ” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_~_——. 


GETTING A NEW START. 


The next best thing to keeping a Sunday-school open 
all through the year, is the having as good a Sunday- 
school as is possible during part of the year. Many a 
city Sunday-school has continued in session through the 
months of. July and August of 1887; and many another 
city Sunday-school has taken a vacation during the 
whole or a part of those months. 

One of the Sunday-schools which had a vacation, and 
which has now resumed its weekly sessions, is the school 
of the Second Congregational Sunday-school in Norwich, 
Connecticut. Asa call to its regathering on the first 
Sunday in September, the superintendent and teachers 
of this school sent out a circular letter to every member 
of the school, in the following attractive form : 

SECOND CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
Norwich, Conn., August 29, 1887, 





My DEAR FRIEND: 
Our school will resume its regular sessions next Sunday, Sep- 
. tember 4, at the usual hour, twelve o’clock. Our grand start 
last September helped us all through the year, and we realize 


more than ever the importance of making this first Sunday of 
another year an inspiration for the months to come. 


Wiil you not feel a personal responsibility to be present, with 
such preparation, both of mind and heart, as shall, with God’s 
blessing, help to render the hour of our meeting profitable to 
yourself and to us all? 

The lesson is from Matthew 6: 24-34. Trust in our Heavenly 
Father. Golden Text: “Casting all your care upon him, for 
he careth for you.” 

If you have no Quarterly, please send word at once, either to 
the superintendent or your teacher, and you shall be promptly 
supplied. 

Now is the best time for new members to join us, and we 
shall gladly welcome any, not connected with other schools, 
whom you may bring with you. 

On the following page is an order of service for our opening 
exercises next Sunday. Please bring it with you. 

_ Hoping, then, taameet you in person, we are, very sincerely, 
Your friends, 
GEORGE D. Corr, Superintendent. 
penscooen sepee evsene eocese‘epe sooo  eacher, 


The blank line for the ae a name was filled out for 
each class separately, A full order of service, including 





a psalm, arranged for responsive readings, accompanied 
this circular-letter. The attendance secured through 
this effective means was larger than that of any former 
occasion for a series of years. 





REVIEW CATCHWORDS. 


Inasmucli as the time to begin a good quarterly review 
is on the first Sunday of the quarter, now is the time to 
consider wise plans of review for the fourth quarter of 
the current year. The superintendent of a well-con- 


| ducted Baptist Sunday-school in New Jersey gives his 


experience, in a line of work to which he was prompted 
by a suggestion in the lesson pages of The Sunday School 
Times at the opening of the third quarter of this year. 
He says: 

“One of the most helpful of the many helpful things 
to me in The Sunday School Times, has been the sugges- 
tion in the issue of June 18, of associating some symbol 
or name with each lesson, at the time of its teaching, by 
which to recall it on its review. During this quarter we 
have tried the plan with much success. 

“For the first few lessons we adopted the names sug- 
gested in The Sunday School Times: ‘Star,’ ‘Sword,’ 
etc., and then I allowed the school itself to supply the 
name. This resulted in calling the sixth lesson ‘ Fishing,’ 
the seventh ‘Blessing,’ etc. It seems to me that the 
interest is greater where the scholars select the name; 
and by this plan there is no difficulty in fixing the lesson 
facts in the memory of the scholars. At the close of the 
lesson I ask for aname, and I use this as a starting-point 
for the review questions. I am sure we shall have an 
unusually good time at the next quarterly review because 
of the use of this method. 

“How any Sunday-school superintendent or teacher 
can afford to be without The Sunday School Times is a 
mystery tome. One such practical suggestion as this is 
worth more than the cost of the paper; tosay nothing of 
the wealth of lesson information which cannot be found 
elsewhere.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


RECENT NEW TESTAMENT RESEARCH-* 


A new help to biblical and theological study, edited by 
professors Strack of Berlin and Zéckler of Greifswald, is, 
even in our day of biblical cyclopsedias, general commen- 
taries, and Bible summaries of all kinds, a work of indi- 
viduality and merit. The aim of editors and contributors 
has been to embody herein, in as brief a space as possible, 
the results of the fairest and best conservative theological 
scholarship in Germany, prepared from the standpoint of 
a critical yet reverential and truth-seeking investigation 
of the sacred records. This conservatism, however, does 
not consist in thé mere reproduction of traditional isa- 
gogics and exegesis, but is united with a willingness to 
modify the traditional views wherever, according to the 
mind of the writers, facts would seem to justify such a 
modification. In this way the new work is a fair repre- 
sentative of the conservative thought of the Fatherland, 
and accordingly in some points, especially in the Oid 
Testament, concessions are made to prevailing critical 
advanced views that would not find acceptance among 
many American scholars, The Old Testament portions 
of this work—of which Orelli on Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
and Klostermann on Samuel and Kings, have already 
appeared—are more radical than the New Testament 
portions, Yet the work throvghout is characterized by 
a strong conviction that the sacred records are not an 
accidental collection of interesting literary remains of 
one of the peoples of the East, but are the revelation of 
God to man, both as to their contents and their origin. 
By reason of this, one of the leading objects of the work 
is to awaken into new life the study of the Bible as a 
whole, as a gradual unfolding of the revelations of God 
in word and deed. From its standpoint there, and in its 
aims, this new work is quite different from most of the 
recent works in its department. Whilein every particu- 
lar seeking to do justice to the claims of the scientific 
historico-critical method, it nevertheless finds that this 
method correctly applied and divorced from the subjec- 
tive prepossessions and a priori hypothesis of advanced 
criticism, in the main only leads to a better confirmation 
of the old truth. The commentaries in this work include 














* Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den heiligen Schriften Alten und 
Neuen Testamentes, sowie zu den Apokryphen, herausgegeben von 
H. Strack u. O. Zéckler. Neues Testament, 1 u. 2 Abtheilung. Mat- 
thius, Markus und Lukas, von K. F. Nésgen; Johannes, von C. E. 

ag und Apostelgeschichte, von . Zdckler. Nérdlingen : 
Beck. 1 


Lehrbuch der Jpalstems in das Neue Testament, von Bernhard 
Weiss. Berlin: H 


K fasstes Worterbuch zum Griechischen me Ba ges 
bearbeliet von F. W. Stellhorn, Lei 


aig; Dérflling u. Ko. 1886, 





an introduction to each book of the Bible, a literal trans- 
lation of the text, notes, chiefly philological, and an 
exegetical reproduction of separate sections or chapters. 
The contents are positive ; only now and then polemical 
against opposite views. They chiefly embody results ; 
the processes (especially in the translations) being indi- 
cated, rather than clearly stated. The work is well 
adapted for its purpose of being a compendium, embra- 
cing in general the best results of modern biblical schol- 
arship, intended for busy clergymen, theological students, 
intelligent lay students of the Word, and others who 
cannot follow up in detail the special investigations in 
this field, but yet have a desire and a right to know what 
the results of the discussions are. 

Professor Weiss, of Berlin, is a veteran in the New 
Testament field, in which he has diligentiy labored for 
about one-third of a century. In his new Introduction 
to the New Testament, the results of this long period of 
research are given; and these results are not only such 
as could be gleaned from his new edition of Meyer’s 
Commentary, his own New Testament Theology, and his 
Life of Christ, but they cover subjects upon which he 
has not before publicly expressed himself, at least at 
any length. Weiss’s method is the so-called critical, 
over against the conservative; that is, he is guided in 
his judgments to a great extent by his subjective analy- 
sis of the books of the Bible. It is a satesfaction, though, 
to note that, while he is one in method with the leading 
negative critics, in his results in many important matters 
Weiss defends conservative views. This he does even in 
regard to such “sure” results of advanced men as the 
rejection of the pastoral letters. But the good work 
done here in defending the authenticity of the separate 
books of the New Testament, finds a contrast in his most 
remarkable skeptical attitude toward the history of the 
New Testament canon. While his literary and higher 
criticism has many gratifying features, his views on the 
collection of the New Testament books into one sacred 
and official codex for the Church is radical in the ex- 
treme, Itis his view that, while the New Testament 
books existed at an earlier date than radical criticism 
will admit, yet not these books, but chiefly apostolic tra- 
dition, was the guide and norm of the early Church, 
Only when heretics began to appeal to writings, did the 
Church begin the formation of a canon, which work 
Weiss considers as concluded not until the second half of 
the fourth century. This result he reaches by a new 
interpretation of the references of early Christian litera- 
ture to the New Testament writings. But these investi- 
gations of Weiss again emphasize the fact that the 
history of the canon—that of the Old Testament as well 
as that of the New—is a field that still requires an im- 
mense amount of labor before results entirely satisfactory, 
from a scientific point of view, can be secured. 

A compact little New Testament? dictionary by Stell- 
horn is a multum in parvo. It is based upon careful 
study of the best authorities, embodies trustworthy re- 
sults, and is a thoroughly scientific work, Its faults are 
chiefly those of omission. Clergymen, students, and 
other readers of the New Testament, will find it a help- 
ful aid in its field. The author is 4n American, and had 
he written his work in English, it might have done more 
service in America than it is likely to do in Germany. 





The Convito, or Banquet, of Dante, though familiar to 
students of the Divina Commedia in the original, has 
not been translated into English previous to the present 
year. It consists of a discussion, in four prose treatises, 
including three brief poems, of the mission and teachings 
of philosophy or the pursuit of knowledge, as applied to 
the study of man’s spiritual and physical life. The alle- 
gorical and symbolical mysticism familiar to readers of 
Dante’s Vita Nuova of course pervades the pages of this 
work; and the astronomy and cosmogony are such as 
might be looked for in a writer nearly six centuries 
behind us, But the Convito, while distinctly inferior to 
the Vita Nuova in poetic beauty, winsome naiveté, and 
symmetrical completeness (it was left a fragment), is 
nevertheless in many ways a significant and noble work. 
In its discussions of man’s spiritual duty and develop- 
ment, the freedom of the will, the responsibility of the 
individual, the nature of friendship, character as the 
sole ground of earthly nobility, and similar themes, it 
was far in advance of its times, and is well worth study 
to-day. A fair English translation of the Convito has 
now been made by Elizabeth Price Sayer, an English- 
woman, and is issued in Henry Morley’s neat and cheap 
Universal Library. The version is decidedly inferior, 
especially in the verse passages, to Professor Norton’s 
Vita Nuova, one of the best translations in existence; 
but it is adequate for all ordinary purposes of the general 
reader. (854 inches, cloth, pp. 286. London and 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


——— 
CONVENTION CALENDAR 
FOR 1887. 

Pennsylvania, state, at Harrisburg....Oct. 11-13 
Maine, state, at Gardiner.............000 Oct. 12-14 
Ontario, provincial, at London......... Oct. 25-27 
New Hampshire, state..........0..scccsee Nov. 8-10 





LONDON RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
BY THE REV, WILLIAM HURLIN. 


When the London City Mission com- 
menced its work, a little over fifty years 
ago, the missionaries found, in the lowest 
districts, a large number of children who 
did not attend school, and when the mis- 
sionaries advised them to attend, the reply 
was, “I’ve no clothes,” “I’ve no shoes,” 
or “I’m too ragged;” and the missionaries 
could readily see that the last statement 
was literally true. Here was a real and a 
practical difficulty. The missionaries 
could not provide clothing for all these 
boys and girls, who were mostly the chil- 
dren of criminals and drunkards; and in 
cases where it was provided, it did not 
meet the difficulty, for, in some instances, 
the clothes being worn every day, and no 
care taken of them, the children were 
soon in rags again; and in many others, 
the clothes thus given would be pawned 
within a few days, and the money spent 
for intoxicating drinks, 

Under these circumstances, it occurred 
to some of the missionaries to establish 
Sunday-schools especially for these ragged 
children, and in 1839 five such schools 
were established in different parts of Lon- 
don, and others were soon added to them. 
These schools were very popular with the 
class of children for whom they were estab- 
lished, for there is a class feeling among 
them; hence there was no difficulty in 
obtaining scholars. But there was often 
great difficulty in maintaining order, as 
the writer knows from his own personal 
experience, as well as from the testimony 
of others. This was especially so when, 
as was frequently the case, there was a 
deficiency of teaghsns,.. .. 

In 1844, the Ragged School Union was 
formed, with the late Earl of Shaftesbury 
as president; an écupied this posi- 
tion, and was actively engaged for these 
schools, till his death, in 1885. Tie objects 
of the Union were, tg aid these schools by 
small grants of money, to suggest plans for 
their more efficient management, and to 
extend the study of the Word of God; 
and it was composed of all denominations 
of evangelical Christians, The several 
schools are managed by their independent 
local committees. While these schools 
were commenced as Sunday-schools, there 
soon became connected with them week- 
night schools, and, with some of them, 
week-day schools; and their promoters, 
being active Christians, added one featire 
after another, till now a Ragged School is 
generally a centre of Christian missionary 
and benevolent work of various kinds, 

The annual report of the Ragged School 
Union for 1887 has just come to hand. 
There are now in connection with the 
Union 200 separate institutions. These 
maintain 75 Sunday morning schools, with 
an average attendance of 6,390; 130 Sun- 
day afternoon schools, with 24,074 in 
attendance; and 108 Sunday evening 
schvols, with an attendance of 28,998; 
there being an average aggregate atten- 
dance of 48,067 different children each 
Lord’s Day. One hundred and thirty- 
seven schools hold special religious ser- 
vices for children, with an attendance of 

25,081. In 180 schools there are week- 





dance, Twenty-six schools hold mission 
services for the wretchedly poor, who 
would not attend elsewhere, with an atten- 
dance of 3,616. There are 113 Bands of 
Hope, with 10,933 members; 179 prayer- 
meetings are held each week, with 6,755 
in attendance; and 40 schools report 285 
scholars who have become members of 
evangelical churches during the year. 
The number of voluntary teachers is 3,884, 
of whom 362 were formerly scholars in 
these schools. There are 102 mothers’ 
meetings, with an attendance of 7,117. 
Nor is this all. While the extension of 
government education has decreased the 
number of day-schools, 45 of these are 
still maintained, with 3,130 in attendance. 
There are 130 week-night schools, with 
4,835 in attendance; 11 industrial classes 
for boys with an attendance of 205, and 
86 for girls, attendance 1,875; and situ- 
ations have been provided for 856 scholars. 
There are also 40 clothing clubs, the 
amount paid in during the year being 
$4,151; 67 penny banks, with 16,633 
depositors, the amount deposited during 
the year being $42,721, and the balance at 
the close of the year $9,514. And to all 
this must be added much other benevo- 
lent work, such as créches for infant 
children, shoe-black brigades which 
furnish employment for 359 boys, Sunday 
morning breakfasts for the destitute poor, 
maternity societies, soup kitchens, help 
for the sick, hospital letters, boot and shoe 
clubs, burial clubs, barrow clubs, and loan 
funds, excursions into the country, and 
also a two weeks’ home in the country 
for poor children, and also for poor 
teachers. In all these ways religious 
teaching and Christian benevolence are 
combined, and the poor are induced to 
help themselves and others also. In order 
to exert a continued influence over the 
scholars when they leave the schools, and 
at the same time encourage them, prizes 
are given every year to those who bring 
certificates of good character, and that 
they have retained the same situation one 
or more full years, the cost of these being 
paid one-half by the Union and the other 
half by the local-school to which they 
belong; 21,529 such prizes have been 
given in thirty-four years, 800 of them 
being given this year. For the first year a 
money prize of $1.80 is given, and for 
succeeding years a handsome book. The 
Earl of Aberdeen has succeeded the Earl 
of Shaftesbury as president of the Union, 
and Queen Victoria has become its patron. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
112,250 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate ts $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Important. 
Dr. T. C. Smith, Charlotte, N. C., says: “I 
attach to it the highest importance, not only 
as an agreeable cooling drink, but as a thera- 
peutic agent of well-defined and specific value.” 











GEN. NEAL Dow, Portland, Maine, says of 
“THE LIFE OF HADDOCK.” 

“Every temperance man and woman should have a 
copy of the book. The reading of it will stimulate to 
more active work in our great cause, and will fire the 
heart witha burning ee ae oman trade which 
livesonly by spreading ++ Ay itched ness, and ruin 
through the land. ” Price, 1. Agents wanted every- 
where. Funk & Wagnalit} New York. 


ast OUR HUN DRED 


adings, bound in 











night Bible classes, with 4,107 in atten- 


esi ieee cover, er, mailed to ony address for 
30 cents. On gosrentecd. J.S. OGILVIE & 
CO., Publishers, 2767, 57 Rose 8t., New York, 





[F You AREMUSICAL 


You will find fomething of interest in the following 


books and music : 


A Thanksgiving Service 
for Sunday-schools, con. 
taining beautiful Music, 
Responses, Recitations, 
etc. 


HARVEST. 


5cts each or 50cts. a doz., 
by mail; $4 a 100 by.express 


MODERN SOPRANG SONGS, 


Boards, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50 
sic, of moderate diffi- 


Modern Classics! | culty, ‘by the most cele- 


Boards, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50 | brated foreign writers. 


EMPIRE OF SONG. A new Singing Clesnené 


Goavention Book 
. Root. H 


Fe by 
Murray. 
An wai. oe the b a 
choice songs the best 
composers of ) A~), 


The choicest piano mu- 


is lat * 

60 Cents. bm | best work, << 
ASE’S A magnificent collection 
HORUS COLLECTION. of original and selected 
15 Cents. yy. ted by 


BRAVE HADDOCK | sores’ '2. 5°. sere 


bert, A in memory 
HAS FALLEN. 


¢ we The Temperance 
80 Cents, Herr Rev. G 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


SONGS OF WORSHIP, 

THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, 
Edited by Professor Waldo 8, Pratt, 
Will be issued about October 1. It in- 
cludes a number of exquisite new pieces 
by American composers,—Dudley Buck, 
W.W. Gilchrist, Warren, and many others. 
The best English composers are also well 
represented, The book contains some Mata 

features, and it is believed that every h 
and tune will be found useful in the Sun- 
day-school. It is anattractively gotten up 
and very desirable work. The publishers 
are prepared to receive orders for sample 
copies at 35 cents. 

THe Century Co., New York. 


eo. C. 








President Hitchcock’s 


The Newest Church Hymn: 
Book, and the Best. 


©The nearest to meripetion 
‘The Ciristion Union. 





A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., New York. 


Singing Teachers and Conductors of Musical Societies 
SHOULD APPLY 
For Complete Catalogues, Specimen Pages and Terms. 
Any book desired for examination sent on receipt 
of price. Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth Street, New York. 
S81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


LY MNS z2TUNES 
CHILDREN Giuke: 


CHURCH 
A new Hymnal. Endorsed by all who have seen it. Send 
for sample copy. Music and Wor Words only 
Gin pe copy, Dostpaid 130 | Sins ‘copy. post; 
undred, 


mdred, wi 36 


J NO. B. BUR, Jr., ‘Publisher, 438. 4th St., Philada 


INFANT PRAISES 


aa new book of PRIMARY taping now ready. 


le copy by mail tor 25 ce 
JOHN ) HOOD. 108 "ARCH ST., 
‘ Phila., Pa. 

EW CHURCH MUSIC.—Bonum Est in F, 10c, 
Cantate Domino in F,25c. Deus Misereatur, E 

flat, 12c. Benedic Anima Mea, C, lic. All com 
by Fred Maxson. Ev: ening Prayer, H. Leslie Mo orse 
20c. — of above mailed, postpaid, upon receipt ot 
iven anges Stamps received. Address W H. BONER 
Eo usic Publishers, 1102 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 




















EWELS OF JJ RAISE 






NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK nid ASA HULL, 
‘action Guaranteed. a ingyen er wr: 25e. 
as HULL, 150 Nassau 8 New York, 





MUSIC vetense Rice’s Self-Teaching Sys- 
m. All can learn music without 
SELF the aidofateacher. Rapid, correct. 
Established 12 years. Notes, charts, 

TAUGHT accompaniments, thorongh bass 
laws, etc. 10 specimen lessons, 10c. 








Circulars free. G.S. Rice Music Co,,243 StateSt. Chicago. 
Sweney & Kirkpatrick’s 


GLAD HALLELUJAHS jreshest and best 


song book, for Church or School. By mail, 35 cts. 
By express, $3.60 per dozen ; $30 per hundred. 
‘T.T. TASKER, 6r., Publisher, 921 Arch 8t., Phila., Pa. Pa. 


The CHILDREN’S | HALLELUJAH 


beautiful Sund mple co 
Specimen 4. free. Fit. ILL MORE BROS, 
Publishers. 185 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Vv ELCOME SONGS ior Nanday-secheoots, 

Words and music, costs but 35.00 per 100 copies. 
Large enough collection for any school. Four separate 
numbers issued. Send for sa some copies. 5 cents for 
each | number. F. H. REV. Publisher, Chicago. 


~ SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & C6, 


BOSTON, for list and descr commeten of of SABBATH 
SCHOOL and all other SACR G BOOKs. 














BIBLES INDEXED 


at 9c, retail H. a. SILVERA, 4 E, 10th 8t., N.Y. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


—_>———_ 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 


[A. F. Schauffler, D.D., in The Congregationalist.] 


A book in the library that is never 
called for is of no use. The money spent 
for that book might as well have been 
thrown into the well. There are many 
such books on the shelves in our schools. 
The fact that the library committee 
thought well of the book, or the fact that 
the scholars ought to read such a book, 
does not in any way affect the question. 
For it is not the attitude of the committee, 
but that of the scholars, that finally set- 
tles the question of the value of each 
book. Of course, the scholar who to-day 
will not draw a given volume, may be 
persuaded to do so to-morrow. Of course, 
many scholars may be slowly educated up 
to the desired standard of reading. But 
none the less should we remember that a 
book that is never called for is of no use. 
This being the case, one principle in the 
selection of books will be: 

1. Choose, for the most part, such books 
as your school will read without urging. 
The fact that a deacon in the church has 
richly enjoyed Hanna’s Life of Dr. Chal- 
mers, in four volumes, is no reason why it 
should be put on your list. The library 
is not for deacons, but for young folk. 
The fact that some good person objects to 
Sunday-school fiction, and prefers books 
of a different sort, is no guide for the 
library committee; for they are aiming at 
scholars, not at pdrents. Young folk will 
read fiction,—if not good, then bad,—and 
so long as there is good fiction, why not 
use it to drive out the bad? There is 
much good fiction available for our school 
libraries, and this should be made use of. 
But besides this there are many biogra- 
phies, well written and short, that should 
not be omitted, and many miscellaneous 
works that scholars will read. A small 
library, well read, is of far more value 
than a large one, hardly read at all. In 
this connection it may be worth while to 
say that a large acquaintance with “Sun- 
day-school fiction” has increased my re- 
spect for its value. Of course, there are 
foolish, sensational stories, but the great 
majority of those issued by responsible 
houses is really good, and can only help 
the scholars. 

2. Choose a small number of books, 
which you can lead the scholars to read, 
by persistent effort. A book like “Ecce 
Ceelum,” on astronomy from a Christian 
standpoint, will not be snapped at by the 
average scholar. But, by effort, many a 
boy may be led to read and profit by it. 
So with “Gibson’s Ages before Moses,” and 
his “Mosaic Era.” Effort will bring them 
down from the shelves, and will repay 
both teacher and scholar. But probably 
no effort would do this with “The Law of 
Love,” by Dr. Hopkins. Not that it isnot 
a grand book, but it is miles above the 
Sunday-school generation of this day. 
The number of such books, however, 
should be small in comparison with those 
which scholars will read without urging. 

But a question of as least as much im- 
portance as that of the selection of books 
is the selection of the librarians. Many 
schools put “anybody” into that place. 
For the most part, young men are elected 
to this office. Capacity to issue books 
rapidly, rather than wisely, is the talent 
sought for. Most Sunday-school librarians 
are utterly unfit for their office. A coal- 
heaver would do as well as they, excepting 
that he would soil the books, and not work 
as fast. Instead of putting in the two 
lively, presentable young men, who know 
nothing of the shelves of their library or 
the heads of the scholars, the wisest person 





in the whole church should be selected, 
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For the least duty of the librarian is that 
of issuing books. The greater duty is the 
guidance of scholars in their selections. 
Here. is the Gibraltar of the librarian. 
Endless scope is here for the gradual, silent 
molding of character in school. Scholars 
are very tractable if rightly handled. 
Choices may be slowly turned away from 
less good to better books. Good literature 
may be deftly pushed into the foreground, 
80 that in the course of years the standard 
of reading may be considerably elevated. 
Popularity can never be ignored, however, 
in spite of this elevation, because new 
generations of the uneducated are con- 
stantly coming forward into the school. 
But much may be done, nevertheless, by a 
good librarian. If I were asked what the 
most radical defect in Sunday-school 
libraries is, I should reply, bad librarians. 
Remedy this, and in time all else will be 
righted. 

What has been said above, applies 
mainly to home schools. For mission 
schools the same principles may be applied, 
with this addition. The secular must find 
a place alongside of the religious, if we 
are to do the largest amount of good. 
Mission scholars have no books at home. 
All their reading comes from Sunday- 
school shelves. Of course, the objection 
at once arises, “Shall we issue secular 
books on Sunday?” No; but open your 
library during the week, as well as on 
Sunday. This will afford the librarians 
opportunities of talking with and reaching 
readers, which the hurry and bustle of a 
mere Sunday opening render impossible. 
If a library is open two evenings in a 
week, the rush of applicants is avoided. 
There is time for personal conversation 
with many of those who come. Tastes 
can be cultivated. New books can be 
recommended. Inquiries can be answered. 
Our own experience has demonstrated this 
to our complete satisfaction. Never again 
would we return to the Sunday exclu- 
siveness of library work. The evenings of 
the regular church prayer-meetings may 
be those selected for this work. For an 
hour before the meeting opens, books may 
be issued. Then, of course, the library 
should close. It will be found that this 
method will increase the attendance at the 
prayer-meeting as well, since some who 
would not come for the meeting, but will 
come for a book, will stay to the meeting 
when once they are there. Thus two birds 
are killed with one stone. Moreover, it 
will result in an increased circulation ot 
books. In our school it has doubled the 
number of books issued. 

In only too many schools the library is 
looked upon as a failure, if not a nuisance. 
It may be agrand success, and do an incal- 
culable amount of good, if well managed. 
The first thing in this management will be, 
as we have said, but want to say again, to 
secure a good librarian. That done, all 
else will come right in good time. 


.- “OXFORD” 


Joachers’” Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























Sunday 

school is in need of 

[F ed LIBRARY |'2,35:4 
onia Pour eS logue. The prices will surprise 





you. D. BR. NI VER Publishing Co., Albany. 
COPY YOUR LETTERS IN 


BUSHNELL'S PORTABLE COPYING BOOK; 


Sold by all stationers and by ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
#7 South 4th St., Phila. Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid. 


GOLDEN TEXT SYMBOLS. 


Gendt pix Cnet as. or SAMPLE SET and price list, 
L, 354 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 


Gone Se DESIGNS for object teach- 
in the are apn ta N 

peeree cheap. Sample set 

ts; cheap, 15 conte wx 














SEND %: for * samme of POCK ‘ LESSONS 
have them.” 6, 10, Re ee NC 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P, Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
‘A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he didit 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, 


aan most valuable book. It % replete in Just such 

oreierione as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
& most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which 80 Lyon 

and so pccoughly introduces a novice to the meth: 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 


common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 
“He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
be oy tells b how he became such; it exhibits his meth- 
ods, and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such yaluable characteristics, the 
Volume w 1 be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble a ae and with a directness that engages and 
—_— @ attention to the narrative from beginning to 

. The story is one that will be of great service, 
oy is’ likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
‘* We know not where there is a volume better worth 
ronsine p byt the superintendents of our Sabbath schools, 
ctic statement of what a su: yo 
onghets be is well, but . the exhibition of the tru 
perintendent in his life is better. ... Others than su- 
perintendents will be helped by this book. We com- 
pr AA to all of our readers as one worth owning and 
studying.” 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were ori ginal and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a@ valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruvtion.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school li- 
brary, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, 

“Mr, Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presen in his 
Por ‘as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 

phy of value to a —_—" Sunday-schoo] workers, 

all Christian n. 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. (United Brethren.) 

“Ttis not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the story 
of what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually 
was. It is written in a hvala but warm style, and 
is rich in every 7 page with valuable suggestion to su- 
peri 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with gros propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-sc! 1 teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact, there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause,” 





Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS. 


Send your address, and we will mail to you onr new 
Catalogue of Tracts selected by careful examination 
from the publications of more than tee ge snes 
and Lage publishers, and arra according to 
subjects. You wili be glad if you send. Address 


EVANGELICAL BOOK AND TRACT REPOSITORY, 


No. 901 8th Street, Washington, D.C. 


The Lothrop Magazines, besides giv- 
ing pleasure each in its way, are a help 
to both parents and chil ren. Baby- 
land, 50 cents a year to Wide Awake, 
$2.40: five of them. Samples of all 
for 15 cents; any one for 5. D, Lothrop 
Compafiy, Boston. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOSTON, + blish The Atlantic ‘monthly, 
Andover view, Longfellow, Whittier, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools whick may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH, 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 














CHRIST IN ART, 


Our set of twenty-seven photographs called ‘Christ 
in Art” starts with the nativity of the Saviour and 
illustrates the leading features of his life and death, 
the pictures being carefully selected from our full list 
as a representative collection of the works of old and 
modern masters, 

The set of twenty-seven photos, cabinet size 
mounted, costs $3.38. Mounted on cards, with primed 
description, Con each ee on the back, and all in a 
neat portfolio, $5.00. Mounted on beveled cards with 

rinted description under each picture, in finer port- 

‘clio, $8.00. See Miss Rowe's —_ on this set in 
nsend. 6th The +R -F School Tim 

a 10 cents for catalogue of 10 00 0 subjects, includ- 

roductions of art, old and modern, together 


a h wie ews from all parts of the world. Works for 
Sunday-school teaching and for illustrating Bible his- 
tory a specialty. Address, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN 








MAGAZINE. 


‘BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
This Magazine portrays Amerie 
ean thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 
Sample Copy of current number mailed upon ree 
oelpt of 25 ets.; back numbers, 16 cts. 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 


The American Magazine Co., Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N.Y. 





TUPCLUE 


LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER. 


104 Beautitul COLORED Pictures a Year. 





Printed in Any teacher of an infant class 

ay ng us their name, and number 

- eae in $, Can havethis paper for one 
Sun 


or all their echolars 
wm med copies to all upon 
application. Address, 
LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER, Albany, N. Y. 


RATED. The best,pur- 

est, brightest, cheap- 

est, & most ae 
paper for youn 

ple will be sent 


on trial, from if os. to 
December, for 15 ets. Address Box 3,470, New York. 
On 8. 8. Lessons. Hel 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. fi Titsrestime wractak 


Editorials, expository notes, primary teachin , what 
can I do? central vou golden text illustrations, 


uestions. Plans, youn gaees meetings. 6c. 
Send é0c. for a year. a Kiorrow. Minneapolis, itt 


SCHOLARS (QUARTERLY. 


Cents a Year. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pub, Co., Boston, Mass. 


The largest circulation of any 
reali ag Bt in the world. ‘* The 
Ladies’ Home gous re 


nal ana Practical’ oe soger.” aehie’s 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB. OO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


INEN SPLASHERB FREE. Size, 0 x #4 
m with a pretty Corian, silk & Batahob ed 
for making with each splasher. Sells for 40c, at stores. 
Send 2c. for 6 mos. trial Bubscripe jon to Farm & Home 
& obtainit free. FARM AND HOME Springfield, Mass. 




















same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








UNDA Y-SCHOOL librarians should send for the 
com eave of F. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau 8t. 

New York, has serial m poo yin yg 

Beil ualzen pa 7 Kk covers 


mrartd 





BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of presenting 
Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card has en- 
couraged us to issue four pemy designs. Price, $3.00 
per 100, postpaid. Sample set of the four d Ds 

mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City, 


Methods for Collecting Money 
in Sunday: pag Samples, 6 cents. 
System for Stnday-school Li- 





brary. Sample free. Goodenough 
& & Wogiom, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


A Bend for Catalogue of 
best 8. 8. Requisites, 
e s! Maps, Cards, &c. 
@;A. it, — & v0 
Louis, Mo. 




















CHURCH AND PARLOR FURNITURE 


BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 §. 2d ‘St, Philafelphia, 








(CHURCH Geers] 











Furniture. Send for Ceeslaes 
CHURCH Stained Glass. RK. GEISSLER, 
Banners, 127 W. 8thSt,,New York 





SHAW, APPLIN, & 0O., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 


UDBURY STREET, BOSTON, 
Send for catalogue. 











MAGIC LANTERNS 


Era tots arg eee 
Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Send for illustrated Dnt =~ a O. ae 
HART &CO., 








CO., 183 N. 8d Street, Philadelphia, 


McShane Bell feat 





Finest Crade of Bells, 
Crimes anv Peas for CHURC 
Send for Pitce nnd Ce Sate ogee! weit 


H c 
Mention this paper. Bal aldmere, Ma, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
chools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


Venue & TIFT, Clactanet. @ oO. 


uilders of the Grand ‘Organs in frames Temple 


the Cathedral, Boston : Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn; Music {Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,35 


CHURCH ORGAN Sror 


<7r artofthe country. We invite attention to ou 
ew styles of PARLOR te at from $500 to $1 
and upwards. Cc 
ORGANISTS, one pL are gee to a 
for all information conn 

TIve CIRCULARS and s 
plication. Second-hand 




























ae furnished onep ap 
ns for sale at low price 





WHETHER YOU WANT A 


PIANOGORGAN 


It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 
Washington, Wafrén Co., New Jersey. 


ORGAN = peed gil ens ie FREE 


patsy wy and by fs mg mata siren +7 savethe 
enormous commissions. pe PRICES ° WILL ASTONISH YOU, 
Don’t fail to write for 


Addr 
DORNISH 2 O0.. WASIII MINGION, NEW JERSEY, 


MASON ORGAN 
HANTLIN PIANO 








For illustrated cata- 
td of 100 different 

dress Masom 
yd — Boston, 
New York, eam 


PENGERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


USED BY THE BEST PENMAN. 
oted for wr vi ood ne “oat 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN &00. TRE BMY 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION~-I87B. 



































Pencils wih your own name aod address 
printed on them in Gold Eeastore fer 06 conte, Twelve 
for 40 cents. Six 25-cent orders for $1.00. Address 
CONN. NOVELTY Co., Meriden, Ct; 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 





Tested at boca. tne ot New Or 

sition, ite pniet LE PAGES Li Ube OL 
made onl ussia Cement Co., Gloucester, 
Samples 200, (stamps), Beware of: 


—" 


_ 
B 
' 
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ees SAS! 


Sr eS, Bn 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage : 


ONE COPY, #2.00a year. Thesame peice per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year. ‘To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents), 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half Se (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers. and half price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

apers be accompanied by a statement that thé num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 

than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time. Teachers belonying to the 
same h hold may ted as ONE in making such 
tat t t ber of teachers ir: a school, For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “ NEW”’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
acriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household A another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade ——* it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above), When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a poataee to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers for a 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one st-office, and others in the 
game school get theirs from another, the papers will 

sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
@iditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 











per. 

Pelabecribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other i 
6on than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
SOGMOA INGE FOOT BF... ree qeodeesncceessstavtescceneescee 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 


of My] egal by no tHE oc advertising outlay 

cou made than ate a fair trial of the 

paper. A new subscr#i is e tled 6 the half rate 
lor one year only. 


The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by l request. The pa- 
pers tor a club willl discontinued at the 
expiration of the n. Renewais should 
therefore be made ea 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it. will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT, BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-vearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 


be sent, postpaid, direct Reap Seilladeiph @ to the sub- 
ecribers) at the following rates :— 
rom 1 to 4 copies, 10s. each, 
“  5to9 © Ss.6da, “ 
10 copies and upwards, 73.6da. “ 


To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at. one time, and they will be 
jm Kay ed pore Ak ng ee pn aye oF =o 

age to one a ss, Whichever may refer 
by the sabsoribers. - 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


ADVERTISING RATE 


2.O0O PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 
DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT, 








On orders amounting to $0. . . Sperct 
- ¥ me. - - B® ®* 
os © me. « eS 
. “ “« 
“ « toll ia 
= bed 100. . .% * 
” ba 1600. . <8 ®* 
“ “ 2,000 4 ¢ m w — 
“ “ 2.500 er 4 “ 
“ “ 2,000 . ry 


- . 0 
An advertiser is entitled to the highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
in any one year will secure. : 


DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 





On orders for = tanetyions - - Sperct 
“ “ chy oT ee 
“ “ 8 “ oe 
“ “ 13 . A % 20 . 
_ “ 2 ” — oe... 
“ “ 26 oe 30 .“ 
“ “ 39 +. ° . 40 . 
“ o 8 . “ * BO “ 


No advertisement of less than 5 jines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 


An adivertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 

Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


Address all communications about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
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CQticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes tHe 
FAIREST * 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 
ma A! SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
in its marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous glands, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 

Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
plexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
domain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
tosupply. It is admir:bly adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chroni«, if used while young. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25ec. Prepared by the 
PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Bosion, Mass. 

4apr-Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


Pl PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 











Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer af pE to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d st., Phila., Pa, 


COBB’S COMPLEXION SOAP. 

A dollar’s worth free, postpaid, to subscribers of The 
New EnglandFireside. Best dollar magazine published 
Send $1 to N. E. F. Co., 105 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


TOILET SOAPS. 


ARE THE TE.& EY Sty WHERE. 











THE KEYSTONE WASHER “=° 


made. 
Every one is warranted for five years. Circulars free, 
F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 








Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL, 





Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. Camel’s Hair and’ Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight «f Cotton or Linen. 

@d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
semperature. 

8d. They are an important protection against 
colus, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and mularia. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are natura/ colors and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 


Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
‘Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

Forstyle, comfort, health, and durability has no equal. 

Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Wacranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what position the wearer 
may sitor recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. 
that each bustleisstamped 
Improved “ Lotta.” Send 
for price-tist. COLUMBIA 
RUBBERCO.,SoleM’fr’s, 


Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE by all the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 










wi 3 ROW 

» BRAIDED WIRE 

- BUSTLE 

Loxfece Fitting, Light, Durable 
ade of blue tempered steel wire, and 


ename 75 cents. SENT BY MAIL on 
Pp if you not find it at sto 


rece of price. jo al cen, 
WESTON & WELLS MF*G GO. sists: asa 
os Goop SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 
BUTTON’S 


RAVEN 
CLOSS 


’ SHOE DRESSING, 

























BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


.Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED _ 
5 
WILBUR’S GOCOA-THETA 
THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
' BREAKFAST COCOA, 


and other preparations, 
. @ WILBUR & SOAS, Chocolate Manuf’r’s., Philadelphia, Pa 


PRG A Tees: GooD _NEW 
bark To LADI 





s 

= 
““Greatest ofier. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner S:t, Gold Band 
‘oss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lae Castor, or 
ebster’s Dictionary. For particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O Box 289. 


; 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York 
SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE 
luxury of tgavelera A Ik can of chocelate will make 


a great many cups of chocolate, on short notice, by 
adding boiling milk or water. 


Croft & Allen, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 












COMPANY, 



















x ““woood’s"? 

= GENUINE SELECTED 
sk SPICES. 

> | Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 
e THOS. WOOD & CO., BOSTON, 








HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 


é& PrivateFamilies supplied 
SP with Bell's Seasoning by 


SEASONING \eimmemmeae tT aes ae 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 








os 
SC >< >< 
o%e*e”. 


_. 
——— 


5. ae E a 


BD. 
SS 


The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, La 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS.. RICHMOND. IND 


BD WArcis SUPLON, Kasiern Agent, 
300 Market Sireet, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 
Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalogue. 
W. Atlee Burpee «& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bulbs and Plants. Our new 
Giant Pansies are the largest and 
. finest in the world. Twenty-five 


cents per paper. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, New York. 











BRLS secs 3t0 12 yr. 
SUPPOR: and underclothes from 
the SHOULDERS. Ne stiff cords, No useless 
harness to bother. Fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease and freedom. Will WASH. Wears splen- 
didly. Best and Chea Try one, For sale 


FOR BOYS 





pest. 
everywhere. Sample by mail, 75 cents. FOY, 
HARMON & CHADWIOK, New Haven, Conn, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


ONWARD INTO LIGHT. 


[Richard Chenevix Trench.] 


Our course 1s onward, onward into hight: 
What though the darkness gathereth amain? 
Yet to return or tarry both are vain. 
How tarry, when around us is thick night? 
Whither return? what flower yet ever might, 
In days of gloom and cold and stormy rain, 
Inclose itself in its green bud again, 
Hiding from wrath of tempest out of sight ? 
Courage! we travel through a darksome cave, 
But still, as nearer to the light we draw, 
Fresh gales will reach us from the upper air, 
an oe dews of heaven our forehead 
ave ; 
The darkness lighten more, till, full of awe, 
We stand in the open sunshine—unaware. 








CHARACTER IN EDUCATION. 


[The Rev. Dr. George R. Leavitt, in The Advance, ] 


Dr. Hopkins was eminent in at least 
three relations: as president of the Ameri- 
can Board, as a writer, and as an educator. 
In each of these lines his influence will 
probably be permanent. His peculiar 
power, however, was in his personal in- 
fluence over young men as President of 
Williams College. The security of his 
fame is in his remarkable work in this 
office for fifty years. His characteristics 
as a teacher have been analyzed. With 
a man so simple, and in whom everything 
was so large, this is not difficult. I have 
attempted in a former article to present 
some of the lesser but essential traits of 
character which made his influence so 
commanding. I wish now to fix attention 
upon a single and, in my view, the central 
feature of his administration as a college 
officer. 

It gathers up all my recollections of him 
to say, that President Hopkins impressed 
upon his students that education is for the 
sake of character, and that the foundation 
of character is religion. The formation of 
character with him was first; mental 
education was second. Throughout his 
administration religious influence was 
omnipresent in the college. Those were 
days when young men were sent to our 
New England colleges for personal reli- 
gious influence and a~religious education. 
There was no question thirty years ago as 
to the propriety of holding college prayers, 
or requiring attendance upon religious 
services. Prayers were held morning and 
evening; church attendance was required 
twice on Sunday. Every day at noon 
there was a half-hour prayer-meeting, of 
the two upper and the two lower classes. 
These meetings were led by professors. 
On Fridays the college came together at 
this sacred half-hour in the Senior recita- 
tion-room. These meetings were always 
fully attended. I have heard that the 
half-hour meeting from one to half-past 
one is no more held, because it interferes 
with the hours of study! I cannot help 
asking: Would this be so if character was 
still the first thing in Williams College? 

On Saturday evenings the President 
gave areligious lecture. This was for the 
college. Attendance at all devotional 
services was voluntary. Each class had 
its prayer-meeting on Friday evenings. 
On Sunday evening the Mills Society,a 
missionary association, held its regular 
services. The attendance at all meetings 
was voluntary. 

Every year was marked by some special 
religious interest. The professors pro- 
moted this interest. They preached. they 
visited and conversed with the students. 
When special services were held, the re- 
citations of the next morning were short- 
ened. The aim was to make not simply 
scholars, but Christian students. This 
influence was of inestimable value. It 
was the mainspring of the college. It 
moulded men whose powers might easily 
have been perverted or left to move on 
lower and selfish planes. 

The influence of Dr. Hopkins upon 
President Garfield is historic. We have 
the picture, from the lips of the latter, of 
the University with himself on one end of 
a log and Mark Hopkins on the other. 
But let it ever be remembered that to 
Garfield, Dr. Hopkins became more than 
a profound master in philosophy. Mr. 
Garfield was a man of extraordinary 
personal power. He was also immensely 
ambitious. His sobri in college was: 
“The mighty Garfield,” from his master- 
ful influence over his classmates and the 
entirecollege. Very easily he might have 

ome a powerful, partisan leader. But 
he felt the influence of Dr. Hopkins’s 
simple and lofty character. This was 
what drew him back to 
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after his graduation, year after year, for 
moral reinforcement. A like influence 
moulded the master minds of sixty — 
classes, Who can estimate its wide-reac 
ing power? 

n considering the influence of the char- 
acter of President Hopkins in his work as 
an educator, it is impossible to dissociate 
from the conception of him that of his 
brother Albert, “ Professor A. L.,” a man 
of entirely different type and, in his field, 
a man not less extraordinary. The broth- 
ers were associated in the college brani, | 
the best years of both. They were prou 
of each oiher. They were inseparable. 
Professor Hopkins was virtually the col- 
lege pastor. He was the evangelistic 

reacher, the successor of President Grif- 
n. Dr. Hopkins was not an evangelist, 
but during the most of his administration 
the college had an evangelist whom Griffin 
or even Finney could scarcely excel in a 
ministry with students. How Professor 
Albert could preach! In times of reli- 
pe interest his brethren gave him the 
it. Wonderful scenes he witnessed 
in a old church on the hill in the days 
of his power. Students were accustomed. 
to say of those overwhelming sermons 
under which men bowed and yielded as 
standing corn before the tempest: “It 
seemed as though the shingles would fly 
from the roof.” And how he could pray! 
Then, in the old church, there was no roof. 
He stood, we bowed, at an open shrine. 
Can anything recompense a student, any 
thoroughness of book-training, of more 
intellectual accomplishment, for the loss 
of having left out of his conception of an 
education the discipline of character! I 
look with wonder and a certain admira- 
tion upon the vast enlargement of educa- 
tional equipment everywhere, in buildings, 
in architecture, in furniture, i in ornamental 
‘rounds, in text-books, in lectures, in 
ibraries, in systems of prizes, in fellow- 
ships, in well-distinguished and special- 
ize faculties, trained at home and in the 
indispensable finish of the foreign a 
sities. But this question forces itself u 
me with my recollections of Williams I: 
lege from 1856 to 1864, the days of Presi- 
dent Hopkins’s finest prime: Is the 
conception of character as the aim in edu- 
cation becoming secondary in our colleges? 
Has it even already become so in some of 
these sacred schools, founded in sacrifice 
and prayer? Let all due account be made 
of the pressure which has developed ag 
a generation for accurate scholarship, 
the sciences, in the languages, in phi ve 
hy, in a ‘widening range of practical 
25a ac With this development we 
have made important advances in higher 
education. Butinthe fullest view of these 
advantages, will any student of President 
Hopkins have any hesitation in the con- 
clusion, at whatever risk of ridicule as a 
man old-fashioned in his convictions on 
this subject, that for the boys whom we 
can influence we seek (if they can be 
found) the schools where still the forma- 
tion of a Christian character is given the 
paramount place which it was assigned in 
the work of the foremost of American 











teachers, our revered master, Mark 
Hopkins ? 
EDUCATIONAL. 
NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 


Place. New York City. W.D. KERR, Secretary. 


MISS BARTLETT'S {formerty, Mins Nott's 


Home and D Day Schoo 
for young ladies, 33 Wall Street, New Haven, Conn., 
will open Sept. 21. Circulars sent on application. 

CADEMY of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh, Locust and Juniper Streets. Re- 
opens September 22. ares thoroughly for col- 
lege, scientific schools, and business. Sargent’s gym- 
nastics. JAMES W. ROBINS, D.D., Head Master. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new I 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Aandg 


A CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla. The 














me tee rpose of this Institution isto give in the compe ed 
climate of Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools. 
Bend for catalogue to J. F. ForBEs, Pres., DeLand, Fla, 


LINTON GRAMMA SCHOOL COL- 

EGE, Prepuratory and Business Courses. 74th 

ear will begin sept. 8, 1887. Send for Catalo; = _ 
the Erincipal. & Rev. ISAAC O. BEST, A.M., Clin 


ELM CITY MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


Puegeemte for College or for Business. For terms, 
etc., apply "to WILLIAM H. STOWE, Principal, 
1675 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CLINTON, N.Y. 27ihyear. Advantages unsur- 
passed. Four years’ course, Address, 

A. G. BENEDICT, A. M. 


PENNSYLVANIA saan 


Degrees in a p Lcopeien 
stry. PCIE oe, Arts. 
os fe “ uperior Military ro System. 
Baa oat lated tata 
ra 
COL. THEO. HY ATT, President 


























, ESTED | 40 40 YEARS. meters ,APERIENT KNOWN, 
Invigorating. 
gm, EFFERVESCING. | cae 7 climate and / 7) eee 
Superior to all as rice D RY 
Fruit Salts and Mineral 
Waters. 
Re URN A Gt 
-~ perks fp & all diesssee or ppord 
EDUCATIONAL. 





OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


DELAWARE, OHIO, One of the few Paver wey 7 ofthis gonnery, offers to both sexes, at corpetetngty small expense, m4 


surpassed advantages for a full 


Aer err TSS tat ASS EORSERVAT ATOR hey 


dies. CoLLEGiaTE, PaePaRaTory, ERCIA 


HERESSAYBHRASE 





SCHOO for FKEBLE-MINDED. HOME for aGE 
Rev. C. F. Garrison, Supt., Millville, NS 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
GENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers, and to inform no others, 


ISHOPTHORPE, a boarding-school for girls, 
Bethlehem, Pa, Prepares for col a, eee 
year opens Sept. 14. . WALSH, Principal. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY, for Young La- 
dies, Bridgeport, Conn. For a address 
the e Principal, Miss EMILY NELSON. 


RS. J. A. BOGARDUS, ens School for 
Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. J Fifteenth year begins Sept. 22 


M"s: DGELY’S Boarding and Day School 
for wire 204 N. 35th St., Phila., reopens Sept. 14, 
College preparation. Miss A. O. GoxrppP, Asso. Prin, 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers, Full course of study. 
Address Professor FRaANCIs B. DENIO, Bangor, Maine. 


CREYLOCK gt hy A 


South Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Pre 
tory school for boys. 46th year bee Thursday 
15." For catalogues address GEO. F. MILLS, ay Bent 


ECTURE COURSES. toto phices on 


bottom prices on 
ntal Lecture Bureaag, 58 

W. Twenty-third Street, New York. Sauahbrah 
Oriental Lectures and over two hundred others! 


EST WALNUTSTREETSEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, opens Sept. 28. Is provided for 
ving a superior education in Collegiate, Eclecticand 
sreperene ps artments; also in Music and Art, 
HEN A KUTZ, 2045 WalnutSt., Philad’a, 


RIVE RVI EW POUGHKECESI. N.Y. 


62d year. Prepares thoroughly for college, the gov- 
ernment academies, and A business. fli . dr ine 


M 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


AURORA, CAYUGA oo N. Y. 

Full collegiate course of study. rior Ran mg 
for music and art. Location pexatiful and health 
Season begins September 14, 1887. Send for catalogue. 

E. 8. FRISBEE, President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed # | = from Chestnut oes Philadelphia, to 
OGontTz, 7, henge pad of Jay Cookk, will 
begin its thirtp-elghth year, Wednesday, Sept. 28. For 
ae y to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery 

unty, 






































Emeritus Principals. 
Miss M. L, BONNEY. 
Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 


WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 
Media Academy, at Media, Pa. 


(NEAR PHILADELPHIA.) 
astenal i —- Broad Street Station. One of 
satoree and the best managed schools. All 
ae ee ith the principal. Teachers all men 
-— graduates of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Univer- 
ity of ee gee or other’ first-class colleges. 
Fine buildings, single, double, or communicating 
rooms, with ample bath accommodations. Every 
room has in it a steam radiator, and is completely 
furnished. New athletic grounds, ymnasium re- 
fitted and heated by steam. Best instruction, best 
care, best table. eer “ee portunities for apt stu- 
dents to advance rapidly. Special private cresting 
for backward boys. Patrons or students may select 
any studies, or chooose an English, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, College-Preparator, or Civil Engineering 
course. New physical an chemical laboratory, with 
twenty-four cases. Superior practical business depart- 
ment in commercial course, with bank, offices, tele- 
graphy, short-hand, type-writing, etc. More fally 
supplied with apparatus than any other college-fitting 
or commercial school in the United States. Twelve 
teachers for about eighty students, Every teacher 
devotes his whole time to one or two subjects. Media 
Academy affords every home comfort, the best educa- 
tion, and the best training. fixed price covers 
— expense, even books, etc. No extras except for 
music. No incidental expenses. No examinations 
for ——_— mission, New illustrated catalogue sent free to 
any 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A A.M., 
(Harvard Graduate) ‘Media, Penna. 
TESTIMONIALS, 
From Jamrs H. Mason Knox, D.D., LL.D., President 
of 7 College: 

ated have read with care the courses of ne in the 

edia (Pa.) Academy, under the supervision oi 
Beatin es. Shortlidge, and have found them admir- 
ably adapted to prepare students for Lafayette Col 
lege in the classical, scientific, and technical depart- 
ments. Mr. Shortlid R * 2 most successful teacher. 
The students whom proper red for Lafayette 
have given peemot seohemak of his faithfulness and 
skill as an instructor. I take very great pleasure in 
commending him aed the Media Academy to all who 
seek a school in which they may be sure of their sons 
receiving the very best attention. ,The school is wor- 
thy of the highest commendation.” 
From Dr. WILLIAM eueven, Provost of the Univer- 

sity of Pennsylvania. 

I have had frequent occasion to observe the good re- 
sults of the thorough work done by the students under 
your care, and a careful examination of your course 
of study as compared with the requirements for ad- 
mission to the University of Penna., shows that your 
school affords every opportunity to those students de- 
siring to fit themselves 4 entrance to this as well as 
to other colleges cf the highest grade. Believe me 
yours very truly. WILLIAM PEPPER, Provost. 
From PRESIDENT E.ioT, of Harvard University. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 6, 1886, 

SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, Media, Pa. My Dear Sir: 
You have supplied ys with the best possible evidence 
of the excellence of your school in presenting young 
men 80 well fitted, and I hope you will have the 


ipals. 
Miss FRancEs E. BENNETT, 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 





ro- 
fessional success which you certainly deserve. ery 
truly yours, CHARLES W. ELIor. 


From the Rev. Jamus McOosH, President of Princeton 
niversit 
I have examined with care the courses of studiés 
araeed at Swithin C. Shortlidge’s school at Media, 
and A$ sae it to be admirable. Mr. Shortlid ¥ has 
sent to college a —— of fine ‘8 well pre- 
JamMks McCosH, ident. 
m Professor CHARLES A. SCHAFFER, Dean of 
Cornelt University, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: I take pleasure in stating that the gentle- 
men entered without condition. oping that you 


may be able to send us many more such, I am very 
sincerely yours, OmaRLks A. Dean, 








:| HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 


TUTE for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 21. College 
epereiney wee cal, & scientific graduating courses, 

‘or circulars, address EMMA 0. CON RO, Principal, 
or B. B. HOWARD, Sec’ry, West Bridgewater, | Mass. 


SEVEN CABLES, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 


Fourteenth vear of Mrs. Westcott’s boarding school 
for young ladies. Circulars on application. 
COLEMAN NATIONAL BU ‘SK- 
NESS COLLEGE, Newark, N. J. 
Cheapest and Best Course of Busi- 
ness Training in the World. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed a bs mente f refunded, 

‘or Carnie, ete., 

COLEMAN. President. _ 














MT. BEACON ACADEMY 
FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


A Select Home School, 


#2) J. FRED SMITH, A. M, 
Principal 








FOR 


ELMIRA COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Under care of the Synod of New York. 

Course of study equal to that of the best 
colleges. Including classical, scientific, and cial 
courses. Best advantages in music and art. Buildin 

with best modern improvements; heated by steam,an 

furnished with elevator. Astronomical Observatory— 
Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. Address 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres’t, Elmira, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Boston Conservatory 
of Music 


—AND— 


Julius Eichberg’s School for Violin Playing 


Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumental 
music, 


Fall term opens Sept 19, 20, 21. 


Address or apply to JULIUS EICHBERG,, 
54 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mention this am... 


T) ” 
STAMMERINC, 
STUTTERING, and all Defects of Speech, 
Permanently Cured, 

r. Fred. J.Crocker, a member of my former church 
in Providence, R. I., was known to be one of the worst 
stammerers in the City, if not in New England. His 
case wasso stubborn and painful that his friends could 
not engage in conversation with him with any comfort. 
After a short season under your treatment, he visited 
Providence, to astonish his friends with the ease and 
freedom with which he conversed. They are convinced 
that you now deserve their confidence in be poeonpd 
to cure the worst case of stammering. God bless you in 
your work of making the * fan® tospeek. ”” sincerely 
yours, ALBERT L. KELLY (Riverton, N. J., formerly 
poe of Congregational Church, Provid ience, | & 

. ©. H. Leonard, 318 Broad St., Providence, R. 
oan Theophilus Salsbury, cashier ‘Globe Navi Bank’ 
Providence, R. I.,endorse the above. For full infor- 
mation, address ‘Professor E. 8. JOHNSTON, 
1ith and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia. 


STAMMERING 


Angi an. Nervous Defects of & pooh 
ROUGHLY CORRECTE 

“Un aumuanaa Mr. Aldrich’s Institute pyre largest, 
peat + ¥ A and most successful of its kind in Amer- 
ca.”—N, Y.World. For full information, testimonials 
froin former pupilsand eminent men. .send for circular. 
. RB. ALDRICH, 9 West 14th St., New y York. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


articulars, address 
THE 




















. DR. WORDEN, 
__1884 Thestmut t Street, Philadelphia, _ 
ARE You) PAPER BY MAIL. 
fod be A ag us 6 cents (to pay 
etc.) for our com- 
OUT OF Piosatatel wake les, represent- 
ng, in the various ‘styles and 
sizes, more than 
PAPER ?| _ 250 VARIETIES 
oO ‘ore dA 
Fapere, which we sell BW THE POUND, from 
15 cents upwards. 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
Stationers, Engravers, and Pririters, 
178 to 184 D a Street, t, Boston, Mass. 
RESS $3. ree eo $3. 
RINT vein r size, $44. T: set- 
ins easy, printed direotions. 
PRINT Wise nd 2 stamps for a a 
AC, ARDS? presses, type, cards 
tory. Kelsey & Co. ,Meriden Ct 
Lom Foot) ie the United States.— Paper by the 
und.—Sell direct from mills to the censumer. 
Le esheets of paper and envelopes. with prices and 
pm r of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ete, 
H. H. CaBTER & Bamnson. | 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 








DIES, « enamel your 
renee t 


- year, tops 
once &@ week, and you have 
the finest-polish stove in 


the world. For sale by all 


FoR 
i Aegan 
Sick Headache, - 
Constipation, 
Inactive Liver. 


The me verchant planning business schemes : 
The preacher struggling through his themes; 
The statesman in assembly halls; 

The broker wild with * puts and calls,” 

To cool the blood and brace the mind, 

Will TARRA NT s SELTZER safest -— 


Crosby's Vitalized Phospites. 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up worn-out 
nerves, relieves all w eaknesses and nervousness, 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


__ 86 West 2ith Street New York, 


ofrepairing Flours, for 
Debility,and Children’s 
mainly free from Starch. 
ysicians and clergymen 


















& free. Send for virculars 
to Farwe.. & Runes, Watertown, N.Y. 


’ trying Ridge’s Food as a diet 

ON T DELAY for the little ones. Its effect is 
marvelous. 

of bone and muscle. 


It produces good flesh with plenty 
In cans, 35 cents and up- 
ward, WOOLRICH & CO. on label, 








The Great Secret of | the Canary Breeders of the Hartz, 


BIRD MANNA will restore the song of cage 


birds and peeeoere them i» 
health. 15c. by mail. Sold by 3a Be. B Directions free 
BIRD FOOD CO., 400 ) N. 3a Philadelphia, Pa. 

FYE SIGHT BY MAIL, 
ur method of fitting persons 
who cannotsee a oa 
is 7 4 by oculists and physicians, 
dein stamps wyle EEN & CO., 5 mers 924 « hestnutSt.,Phila, 


Hardwood Mate, 

BevelFrenchMirror, 
Brass Frame, 

Grate and Glazed 
Tiles, in store. 


$2000, 


CHAS. L. PAGE, 
837 & 339 
Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


LOW’S ART TILES 


Tahaan AND FIREPLACES, 


w. ISON & BRO., 1445 Chestnut St., Phila 
Send for ipomeud catalogue. Mention this woe. 

















BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


$= J, ait | send stamp to A. W.G 
. Obio, for new and second- Sead 


pa ‘i at. Snag 1s Vira. Suxs 








cee MISSOURI bd 
Free. STEAM WASHER 


¥ overt Cirop of 


ae 


4 n, German- 
town, Kans. “More than a 
Niyear could not do without 
t.’ J. H. Dew, Lewiston; Ill, 

*"Two years. Use it eve 
week, like it very much,” J, 
. F. Parsons, ‘months. Wits 
Ky, “Fifteen months. 4 

would not part with itforany price.” G, 

ett, Oconee, I Wy About we ears; like it aplendidg® 
B. F. McEwen, Hanson, “Over a year; don’t know 


ts we could do — ont y te. “Rk. Oo. 
Ky-, “Fourteen months would_not be without it for 
rie its cost.” D.Young, Leighton, lowa. ,,Near 


evins. Bergen, 


oars, would not be withoutit for twice the 
quien ae bri Brown, W aldren, | hes ™ £> out gut two years, 
eee Pode. other in market 
Vernon, Ill., “Three years, Ae ae rather 748 
ithout her sewing mac ine.” Robert Jalien Kiow 
k **T wo; ears, likeit very much.” J. Borlan 
ine months, wife would A." 8 without 
itt for anything 


To any one wishing to buy, I will ship one prepaid 
aae weeks ® trial. on Tiberal terms, to be paid for 
nd satis actory, an yeturne Atay expense 
aloo wi want active paente to sel » mituate 
Pie ents f hould ask for? Perms to Agents,” 


which are liberal. Write for particulars. J. WORTH, 
_ Sole Mantfr., Box 5007, St. Louis, Mo. 


th ShMal Book Yet! . SARATOGA” 


b Funny Hits. Funny Cuts! 
Sells like fun. Sells like fun. Agents wanted. H HUBBARD BROS., Phila. 
y in “your own 


{__ 335 $8 $5 to $8 A DAY town selling 


the gitetst Tidy 
ily buys them. 


fielder. Every fam- 
Sample and A; and oe price-list by mail, 
léc. in Ze. stampe. W. Hasselbach, box 061, Sandusky ,O, 
1 IBERAL ; SALARY paid to live men to intro- 
duce our books on new 

plan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia for pre 
ration. Send at once for particulars, JOHN Cc. 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














grocers and stove dealers. 
FRENCH DRESSING. 
Beware of imitatio: 
100 | Machinist’sand ‘Carpenter's Tools. 
how +d Cunningham & Co. 


USE BROWN’S 
Scroll Saws, ~ Tool Chests, 
(Limited), 607 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Men ‘and women 
$5 to $10 A DAY. wanted, One agent 
writes : nmabe henge > $10.00 a day, Can makeit 
every day in the Another, ** Took 8 orders in 
aboutthreedays.” ‘Tosme tres, J.H. ‘Earle, Pub., Boston 


] 00K “AGENTS WA NTED.—Men and Women, 
for gohn B. Gough’s ** Platform Echoes, or Liv- 
ing Truths for Head and Heart,”’—his last and best 
k. $100to$200a month. Send for circulars. Ad- 
dress A, D. WoRTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conm 



































































































































































































































































































“IGNORANCE IS THE MOTHER OF 
ALL EVILS.” 
Are you ignorant of the uses of 


SAPOLIO? 


Bapolio is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in 
your next house-cleaning. 

You are judged by your house just as much as 
by your dress. Keep it neat and clean and your 
feeattion will shine. Neglect it and your good 
nawe will suffer. Do not think that house-clean- 
ing is too troublesome; it is worth all it costs, 
po tenn if you reduce the outlay of time an 


m bad a 9. *[Copyright, March, 1887.1] 











KANSAS CITY. 
Shares $100 each 


KNICKERBOCKER HEIGHTS SYNDICATE, 


An absolutely safe Seeommens which will return over 


be For in less than one yea 


e have just secured a cans. of the finest ground in 
the city limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the 
fushionable residence section, at a greet bargain, and 

it. We will plat 
e pro ory s can easily be sold, 


are organizing a agente to hand 

and sell off in lots. 

in parcels to make ot ne = pro 

= lar invested in the kg 
ach. The certificate is full 

fs transferable. 


‘tenes. cent Py 60.00 


portion of 


date. We retain the remaining 
for our services, Secure 


are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
* Real Estate Investors, 
522 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


REFERENCES: 
The Bradstreet Commercial Agency. 
R. G. Dun & Co.'s = 
Banks and merchants of Kansas City. 


of the net profits as the amount of the 
certificate shall bear to the entire sum in the syndi- 
3g as Compensation 
Y shares at once by remit'ing 
New York draft for amount of shares wanted. They 


duction of this make of cloth. 


sale was enormous. 


Send for samples. 


Last year we had a manufacturer devote his entire machinery to the pro- 


It was so strong, tough, and durable that we gave it the name Ironclad. Its 
Many thousands of suits for men and boys were sold. 
This year we have taken the production of the mill, improved the quality, 
and have quite desirable styles, and the price remains the same. 
$12.00 for Men’s Suits, 
$10.00 for Men’s Overcoats. 

$8.50 for Boys’ Suits. 

$6.00 for Small Boys’ Suits. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAT EAT, 


SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 








Fits any lamp. 

Cannot explode. 

Safety extinguisher. 

No blowing out. No odor. 


IT HAS NO BEIOUAL, 


THE ROYAL ARCAND 
PERFECT OIL BURNER. 


SS Candie Power, White Light. 


N. Y. BRASS CO., 1 Barclay Sreet, New York. 


CHICAGO: 53 Dearborn Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 118 South 7th Street. A. MORRISON. 


Without flicker. 

It rests the eyes 

Of all toilers with 
PEN or NEEDLE. 





INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mail a sample bur- 
ner that will double your light, never 
break chimney, extinguish like gas with 
scyety, fit the lamps you a eer 9 4 
change. Cost One Dollar each. J. 
WEIDEN ER, 368. 2d St., Philadelphia, 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Differ from all others that they spread the light into 
all parts of the room, Send for catalogue. 
_BAILEY REFLECTOR CO.. PITTsBURGH, Pa. 


CHURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
LIGH > Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 








CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards, 


, Sn ped R L & Day, 42 Barclay St., N 
It draws 8% interest from date of is- . Sa é . Sat 


sue, and also entitles the holder to receive such pro- 


Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures. 3 Send for catalogue. 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street. 





IT’S QUEER 


that people put up with the old style 
door mat that never lasts long, and is 
useless half the time, when the Hart- 
man Patent Steel Wire Door Mat 
lasts many years, don’t cost much, is 





THE WESTERN 


7 MORTGAGE Cco., 


a 4.40678 


LAWRENCE 
irs: paid), 


FIRST M LOANS @ 


ao 


We offer First 
fore, drawing 7 


poe mere age te 
halt to ve times 
held in yes A, A me am Sate on . 

a a 
p~ Aah of over THERE sata Sof at Pe 
Twelve 
testify 


their investments. 
C. Hine & Son, Agts. A 
aL. 4 ac 


of $100 


Stree 
B.D. Brook mphlets, Forme and Full 
. LAWRENCE, KAN. 


Philadelphia — 102 South Fourth St. 
FRA 


NK SHENNER, Agent. 








(on land worth two and 
e mag od af 8 eg pees age) 


ital al_and 






ears experience. More than ? yee adh wey cn 

the promptness, -ogp ee, T8 satisfaction of 

Broadway, 

+ Office, Tweddle Building, 
Omee, Se 


always in order, is neat, strong and 
effective, and will save its cost in sav- 
ing of wear on the carpets in a year, 
to say nothing of saving in worry and 
annoyance. Is it a new thing? Yes, 
but your dealer ought to haveit. If 
he doesn’t, write for circular to the 


HARTMAN STEEL C0., Limited, 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 8t., Boston ; 88 Chambers St. 
New York; 108 Dearborn St., Cu1caGo. 


While you are writing, ask about their Steel 
Picket Fence, 





Aas yout | ae ler for them. 





CTATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 








Oo Tb 


The American Investment Company, o cEm- 


metsburg, Iowa, with a paid-up capital of $600. 


000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mortgage oe Loans 
drawingseven per cent. Also6 per cent 1)-year Deben- 
r cent of first Mortgage 
ercantile Trust Com- 
posit for 
periods under one year. Write for full information and 


ture Bonds, secured by 105 
Loans held in trust by the 
pany, N. 5 per cent certificates of de 


references to the Company. RisSe Messe Nassau St., New 
Vv joe-Presiient. 


York. 
eo, H, Stuart, on) > Walnut Street, Agents 


a. w. ‘Tobey. for Philadelphia. 


John 8t., N. Y.; 
Balt. Dresses dyed and cleaned 
for circular and price-list. Mention this paper. 


KEYSTONE WATCHES gest 


6 Chestnut ‘St. APhiladelphia, Pa. 


kK lishment. BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & Co. be &7 
47 N. 8th St.,'Phila.; 43 N. Charles St. 
without ripping. Send 





ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES, 





OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 








The KANSAS TRUST and BANKING Co,, 


OF ATCHISON, KANSAS, 


President, Senator JOHN J. ING ALLS. AMERICAN 
coupons payable at the Chatham National Beck, | FIRE E INSURANCE Co., 
none. West. 4 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 


R. M. MANLEY, General Manager. 


YOU HAWE LIVED AND WON. 
giving your age. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
For example of its operation address the Company, 








THE CIRARD 





is fast making of 
EST NY agreat Western com: WICHITA 
mercial center. Gained 12,000(604 ) 
Investments now mean hand- 
some profits later. Send to us for reliable printed 
information free about this remarkable new city 
ROBT. SPURGIN & CO., Eagle Bld’g, Wichita, Kan. 


last 12 months. 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST Co. 
Capital $500, 0G :Fun Paia). 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


322 Chestuut Street 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $9 PANTS 


(Full Suits and Overcoats.) 





1. This Company is now 
doing the largest custom- 
made clothing _— in 
the be Sta 

2. We have ~* upon 
our weoks over 110,000 cus- 
tomers, whom we have 
supplied direct, saving 


THREE 
FACTS 


them the enormous profit 
and expensive rents ofthe 
jobber and retailer. 
. We never PERMIT 
any one to be sorry he 
dealt with us, for we al- 
eet have and always 
—_— ve REFUND MONEY FOR 
ANY CAUSE, even the 
— 4x1 er’s fanit. 
Act Now, and begin to save ONE-HALF the cost of 
clothing for the rest of your life; and if you have al- 
ways worn ready-made, begin Now to know the LUXx- 
= of CUSTOM-MADE clothing. Do one of two things :— 
1.) Send 6 cents for package of samples and self- 
measurement blanks. MENTION THIS PAPER, and 
we will send a GOOD LINEN TAPE-MEASURE FREE. 
(2.) Or, if you cannot wait for samples, tell us about 
what color you like, give us your WAIST, HIP, and 
INSIDE LEG measures, together with $3, and 35 cents for 
postage (or prepaid express) and packing, and we will 
GUARANTEE to please, or refund your money. 
Tothose who do not already KNOW our reputation,the 
American Express Co. (capital, $20, 000,000) w rill cheer- 
fully write, in answer to any inquiries sent to their 
Boston office. MOUTH ROCK PANTS 
co., 18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 























We are almost 
g ivin § away 

2000 pieces of 
Tapestry Brussels Carpeting. 


28 patterns of our 


best grade at. ° ° 650 per yd 
(worth 85) 
20 patterns at ° ° 55c per yd 
(worth 75) 


Our special sales have always attracted a 
| large number of buyers from all parts of the 
city and country. This is the largest quan- 
tity and finest line of patterns we have ever 
offered at retail at such low down prices, and 
no one should miss the chance of securing 
some and doing so quickly. 


809 S eid digi. 8t., DOBSONS 


ufacturers. 








LS’ 


SES 











BANKIN deposits. ae, 


railroad, and other investments. 


in all branches. Interest on time 


ale 1, 

AN & | RITY CO., 
CO. 100 Washington 5 St., Chicago. wow" York ‘omhen: 
United Bank 


HE STATE OFFICERS OF KAN 





poria, 
Easiern Stockholders. It’ courts inv 
ph ed te any 


vouch for the reliability of the UNION SECU: 
ansas. 


‘This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made, 
Perfect Necktie Holder. 





OUR IRONCLAD CLOTH. | === 


You can write for what you 


want, if you can’t come to the 
store yourself. 


For Ladies’ Costumes. 

The finest imported Broad- 
cloths—Nellessen’s of course. 
Coloring as delicate as if Nature 
spread the tint—blues, greens, 
browns, garnets, silver-gray, 
stone, drab, and scores of varia- 
tions. All the new shades for 
Fall. 54 inches wide, $3. 
There are other over-sea 
makers whose goods are of rare 
excellence. Here is a hand- 
somely finished 54 inch cloth, 
in 28 shades, at $2.75. 

Another 54 inch cloth, a little 
lighter weight, comes in 20 col- 
orings, at $2.50. 

Stillanother at $2, is 52 inches 
wide, and in 25 colorings. 

We _ steam-sponge any of 
these Broadcloths when desired 
without extra charge. 


If you watch our New-Book 
Table and note the figures on 
the fly leaves, Book News may 
lose some of its value to you. 
If you don’t or can’t, it’s like a 
once-a-month rummage among 
the newest volumes to get Book 
News. 5 cents, 50 cents a year. 

In the September number 
(portrait of John Burroughs), 
Maurice Thompson writes criti- 
cally of Count Tolstoi’s works. 


Joun WANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market streets, 
and City-Hall Square. 








James MeCreery & Co, 


are now exhibiting their first Impor- 
tations for the Fall Season, of 
Hautes Nouveautes in Silks, Velvets, 
and Dress Goods. 

ORDERS by mail receive prompt 
and careful attention. 

Address 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST,, 
New York. 





GATS -EYE 







- 
The Gem Cat’s Eye is so Bosse itpowesnstee 
peculiar ray of of light or elt —— poder “vy a A. 's eye in the 
dark. I havea ted stock only, and offer you one for 
only ‘a4 ets,, post paid. The same in Ear Drops, ——— 
S7 cents, Send Stamp for large ‘rated — oe 
Cabin-te, Agate Novelties, Indian Relics, etc. Supplied. ‘ 
H. H. TAMMEN, 935 1 Gin de. Denver, Col. 





UTTONHOLES.—Onur Family 
ment at i on ordinary sewing machine, 
es perfect and bane calars Ses 
every iw, Send pomame &sam 
16 E. see 


of work. © he Smith & Egge M 
F. A. LEHMANN, enn een ee - 


No charge unl 
IPMAN’S EYELET MAC for law- 














Note its list of Ged) sis ay . of 4 hold- 
estigation. Pam- ers. LAN ‘Src Street, 
; Philadelphia. 


L ers and binders. “ ella no,” 
pe on. Lipman’s 
nis the, Puch 





The Sunday Sebool Times intends to admit only advertisements that are tre nani Should, however, an 


Ly 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they 


vertisement 
lose thereby. 





of @ party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, - 








